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Community colleges are facing some of the greatest clhaUengea.iir; 
their history. This sourcebook is atouLor^nizauolutt 
coocept whi<^ for assisting the people's colleges 

Jn-meetxr^fiese challenges/ ^ / 

The match.is pe^Ktr^ommunity colleges; having reached 
% maturity, are now fitwfng it necessary to change and tamove in new 
direction^ btfjf to do so jvith existingstaff,and few; if any,additional 
.r^^^s v i^rninistratbrs are finding that strategies for change that 
^frerehpned to perfection in a grow th era are simply fbnd'memories 
of a bygone day and'of little use ijgt a period of curtailment. A new era 

- , demands a new strategy* one which recognizes individual heeds and 

goals as. well as those of the organization, relies upon planned 
V change, encourages particifJahqn by all memhers'of ,the organfca- u 

• '4ipn, ; and encompasses a sufficient variety of techniques to allow i 1 

dbfttingfcncy approach to each situatiop: ' - * . 

Organization development (Ob) is that strategy. Much iike 
the modern-day community ^college, it h?s grqwivand evolved^ 
Today*i ^stands ready for use; ideally suited as the dhange strategy for 
converting yesterday's community college into tomorrow's com' 
/ mufiity college. K . ♦ ; 

' This volume was written to provide a working understand- 
ing of thena ture of organiza tioh development and of ways in'which 

• brganization development might be used./The ^uthors have Been 

* - carefully seteded on the basisof their knowledge and experience in ' 
^ organization development an#their ability tocommunicatfc ideas s 
* clearly and succinctly. * ' . * 

The first chapter sets the stage for the entire work. Jt briefly 
outlines the origins and history of organization development, .de- 
scribes the steps in implementing the concept; discusses the numer- 
ous strategies and intervention's Use^ in the planned change strategy, 
. of organization development, <and concludes by outlining sojne of 
the expected resulted . c . • » « 

* * The next chapter; V.William Muse, Dean <5fthe Cbllege o'f \ 

- Business atfTexas A&M, and Richard Wpodtaan, a faculty meipber 
at the Same university, reviews the experienc&rf business and indus- * - 

0 try with organization development and offers sonie v recommei\da- 
tions to avoid reinventing the wheel « 

* v * .% . .. ."■ 



. Following this, Glenn Vamey^ong-time^^ con-^ 
sul tan t ii\jOpjnJ)otlv profit ffl31Sonpro£it operations* discusses" 

veral mtloiiTeading to the development of organization deve^op- 
, tftent arid some of the\mresolved.issues facing demerging field of 
OD. Varney illustrates the dramitid fdrces of charfge at Vojk in our 
society today and ways in which changfes in society Juiye, in turn, 
affected the life-sty Its of workers apd their expecmtigns about their 
worsen vironment. f he result is^remendous pressure /or rapid, 
chara^fe in. the workplace. He then shows how the emerging field of 
organization development, while offering significant promise for 
helping institutions make the necessary transitions, i$ plaguedby a 
^number of^roblems. Most of these relate to the need*for OD to 
k become a true professioij, with its own certification procedures and 
theoretical foundatidhs' . ; , kV — J - 

%The Higher Education Management Institute (tfEMI) may 
not be the first; but it is certainly the largest, ij^ional program- • 
designed to use an OD approach to change in higher education 
institutions. In Chapter Four David Rest, director cf the western 
-office ctfHEMI, traces-the devdopment of the BEMJ v model, outlines 
its major elements, and discuses the iresults- to date. \ 
; Lessons* learned by HEMI that areS&f general use to institu- 
tions apd OD practitioners include the need to recognjzethe unique 
aspects of what appear to be similar institutions witH regard to 
structuring, training, and intervention strategies; the critical nature 
of governing board involvement fin-large-scale change efforts; the 
importance of management' development and training and their * 
connection with institutional nflssion and goals; and the failure of 
mos* institutions to address institutional renfewal in a systematic 
'manner - / . V / 

Reflecting the current interest in systematic planned change, 
the K. Kellogg Foundation in 1977 funded the National Institute ^ 
for Staff and Organizational Pevelopment (NISOD), a national 
project designed tolfmproye teaching and learning in the commu- 
nity college through the use of ari K external OD agent (NISOD) as a 
facilitatingitnd ritotivating force. George Baker, director of the. 
p'roject, describesyits implementation strategies, results to date, and 
•future directiojjskrhe National Institute for. Staff and Orgamza- 
' tional Development project, while using an approach very dif- 
ferent from HEMI, has demonstrated that significant results can 
•be* gained from the assistance of an outskje agency in providing 

* information, training, and other on-site assistance to operating 
colleges. • ^ 

• \" . : -10 ' 



\ ;.X. Specific OD strategies .or techniques for causing change 
"I nclude a number of well-developed interventions. Of these, theone 
' yvhich isihe most popular and the most effective is survey feedback. 
Gordon YVatts M who is director of Staff Development «at Westark 
.Community College, preiident-elect of the National Council of 
.;' Staff; Pitfgram and Organizational Development, and a Regional 
Associate of the Instructional- ACCTion Consortium, provides a 
* ..detailed discussion of the survey feedback' approach, including/a 
.* suggested ouiline of steps^.to follow in using it.» 

' Numerous j studies have demonstrated repeatedly that the 
most important person in the community college is the president. 
To succeed, therefore, any change effort must be understood Ly liid 
hive tlie support of the.president. Bryon Mcdenney; now in his 
third term as chief executive officer, this time at the San Antonio 
'Junior College District;, offers a perspective on organization devel- 
opment from a management-consrious president. . * . 
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Some of the mosCcommdn ly asked q tuitions 
bbouj organization development arXaniwered. 



Organization Development: 
An Overview 



James. O. Hammbns 



Although this is the first major worfc on organization "development 
' (OD) ui the community college, the literature on OD-iTconsidera- 

* * ' ble. Ttfe most jecerft bibliography published by' The American 

Society of Training [and Development consists df 110 pages and 

• includes several hundred articles and approxiirisuelx eighty l>ook > 
entries, over thjee-fourths of which werd written since 1910? 

'What Is Organization DeveUSpment? . • 

b m o * 
Unjil recently, answers to that question would vary, defend- . * 

• . ing .upon whom you .Spoke with or what publication you were 
reading. Definitions ranged'/ronr the view that organization devel>^ 
ppment was^designed only to improve human *elations^cr1he * 
opposing view that the focus of OD was upon incrgz^ higdie effec- 
tiveness and efficiency of organizations^yot^i^t^also have 
gathered^that OD was equated w|^^tn^^r1lcular technique, " 
such as sensitivity training^ebenrichment, or participative 
management. . - 

. M^jor reaspnrlor the lack of consensus about. OD are the 

relative nejjrnessof the term, the rapid growth of the fieldof OD, and 

^ *i*fo*»«il-C«uiff Sttttfies. no. 37: San Fhnrijroe Joivy.a^Marctr 1«2* ' * 5 



tl^e ve^y lyoadnes&of the concept itselL This lack of consen- 
^ifeftas created a situatioain which virtually any change strategy is 

; , called ob.r"; v ;; ^ / ^\ ° 

s , As experience with Ihe concept, has grown, however, an 
. agreement seems^o-be evolving that OD is a process for beneficial 
fchange. : , ^ 

• m ♦ Of all the definitions found in the literature, the one that I 
prefer is by French and Bell ( 1 978): 

; ■ • *-k**/ ; . ' - H 

Organization development is a long-range effort to 
improve an{' organization Vpro&em-solving and renewal 
process, particularly through a more /effective and 
collaborative management 6f organization culture with 
special emphasis on the culture of formal work teams with 
the assistance of a change agent, or catalyst, and the use of the, 
theory and technology of applied behavioral science, include 
ing action research [p. 14]: V, . 

uthors^o on to elaborate upon several key words or 



The 
phras 

roblem-solving process refers to the way an organization 
faces the opportunities and challenges of its environment (1978, 

P/M). \ • ' * i ' '~ / 

Kmewal process is defined by referring to Gordon Lippitrs 
term ''organizational renewal," which he defines as "the process for 
initiating! creating, and confronting needed changes so as to make it 
possible for organizations to become or remain viabfe, to ^dapt to 
new conditions, to solve problems, to learn from expediences" (Lip- 
pitt, 1960, p. 1), * ■ . . * 

Culture is the prevailing^pattetnpf activities, interactions, 
norms, sentiments, beliefs, attitudes, v^Tue&randjer^ucts (1978, p. 
14). Culture includes the formal, overt aspects oS^X)rgatiization, 
si|£h as goals, technology, structure, policies andfpV^^ 
ducts, and financial resources; plus informal* co^eVtas^ 
perceptions, attitudes, feelings, values, informal interactions-, and . ' 
group norms relating to both the formal and informal systems of ttfe^ 
organization (1978, p, 16)., - i \ .** m 

Collaborative management of the culture refers to a shared 
kind of Management, not hierarchically imposed (1978, p. 15). I 
A work team is a group composed of subordinates reporting 1 



/• 



lo a superior (197^ 



p. 16) 
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/ A change agent or catalyst is a third party, external -to the 
group initiating an^OIKeffort,* who may come from within or 
without the.larger organization { 1978, p. 16)/ 

Action research is the basic method that is used ih most OD 
efforts. Irconsistsx>f a preliminary diagnosis, data gathering from 
-the clien t group, data feedback to the clien t group, data exploration 
by the client group, actunTplanhing, and action (1078, p. 17). • 

Is OD Just Another Passing Fad? - * 

*- 

A dictionary ^defines the word "fad" as a practice or interest 
followed for a^time with exaggerated zeal. The community-college 
has seen its share of these: individualized instruction, sensitivity 
training* management by objectives, program budgeting, zero- 
based budgetingiPersonalizea Systems of Institution (P.S.L), audio- 
tutorial instruction, and, .perhaps, staff development. Varney asks, 
yisODjustanotherpassing fad for which managers may wish tog$? 
o t n the bandwagon; or is it a fundamentally newappioach to orga ni- 
zational change?" (1977, p. 56). * ' - • 

The question has Wen one of concern, to OD theorists and 
writers. In 1971 the topic of a symposium by the Organization 
Development Division of the American ^Society of Training and 
Development was "OD: Fad or Fundamental?^ (Chase,*197I). It has 
also appeared as a topic-heading in two of the more refcent OD books 
(French and Bell, 4978, p. 262; Varnec, 1 97?, p. 56). * . 

IriTruth, OD seems to be taking the familiar path of .most 
fads. Certainly, it is being followed with zeafc The literature is 
mushrooming; conferences arid workshops are flourishing; organir 
zations and consultants with OD in their titles are multiplying. Bin 
does organization development have enough substance to make a 
lasting contribution? Varney indicates that "there are many consul- 
tants, professors and organizational development specialists asso- 
ciated with the approach who are making OD look like a 'flash in 
the pan 9 :* He believes the real test of OD will come when 3 financial 
crunch hits and institutions have to decide if^t's worth keeping. 
Blake and Mouton, after reviewing several reactions to their article 
*on the to^c, conclude that OD is based upon sound propositions 
and that OD designs that make use of these propositions have the 
likelihood of broduring fundamental change (I97I,p! 31). * 
Frencljf and tfelh, aftef careful.analy^is, conclude that OD wif 1 
survive for ipany years to come and that, although current OD 
technology will be superseded by additional or modified practices in 



* the years ahead, there will always be a need for something like OD 

' (i9»,p.262). ; /~ ^ • , " . ; \ 

4 - / My own telfcf is that organization development is not de^ 
tined to be another fad for community colleges to try and their t< 

* " d|scaKL Rather, i t is a major new concept destined to be arotind for i t 
. Jong time, even though it may not be adopted sdf^ickly or by nearly 

* so many institutiohs as it will be in business ancLindustryrFlope- 

fully, this will ensure a Jiigher^probabjlity of success Jor^nose 

\ cc^nmunityxolleges thaf do decideoo incorporate OD strategies. 

* . * ? • ■ m ' ' 

What Is the Conceptual Base . 

* of Organization-Development? ~ ~ -^^7 

• A review of the origins and evolution y oi OD is usefur to 
> anyone seriously interested inr the field, as it discloses the tremfen-. 

* dous changes that Have occurred*, and are stil| occurring^ in its 
development. OD has come a long way from the profession once said 

- * "to have \^f\ described by Harry Levinson as ''being in a position 
. similar* to thejield of medicine JKX) years ago wneilfit used leeches as 

. % th&^ingle treatment for nearly all ailments" (Randall, 1971, p. 1). • 
* , ODevolvedJromthecontributipnsofaaumberofbehavioral 

* \- scientists and practitioners, many of whom are well known. Two 

•sepajate -but. related ,develdpments are <#risjderecf to be the dual 
'trunks of the original OD tree.' a . 

• The first of these/lahoratory training, began intfie summer 
.of 1946 when a leadership team consisting of KurtXewin, Kenneth 
Benne/Leland Bradford,' and Ronald Lippitt conducted some 
research and training for community leaders. They discovered that 
furnishing individual group leaders and groups with data about 
individual aftcLgroup behavior stimulated gneater interest^ zfnd 

y^pear^dl^produce'more insights and Idaming than didiectures 
y J and seminars (French ai^d Bell, J978, p. 2/). Theresult was a repeat 
of thtfsessions the following year. Later, these Rummer meetings led 
to the birth of the National Training Laboratories (how the NTL 
Institute for Applied Behavior Science) and contemporary in-group 
training (French and Bdl, 1978, p. 21 ). During the next^en years, as 
additional workshops were held, the leadership teams noticed that 
skills learned in the company of strangers in settings away from the 
workplace were hot transferring to the job. In 1957, the Iate.Douglas 

- ^McGregor, working in collaboration with John Paul Jones, estab- 
lished a small internal consulting group thar began to make some 

progress in overcoming the problems of transferring fc^ehavioral 
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skills and insights that individuals ac^uited-in a laboratory setting 
to the solutionof problems in organizations (French and Beli, F978, 

_^pr&l-)rr^ \ • * - V / . 

'Another significant step in the evolution of laboratory train* 
• ing o&urred in 1 9p8 and 1959; when Herbert Shej>hard iniuatedav- 
, series of Organization develppmenj ^i^ten^tions^rESSOT^ow " 
EXXOft),jj^gJabora^^ improve work group 

„ functioningauhree refineries: Baftnne, Baton Rouge, arid Bay wa££ 
- Joining Shephard at two of the refineries was Robert Blake. They 
. drew the following conclusions: . * . 9 
. ' I. Top management should be actively involved in planning'* 
; and leading the program. - r "" *-".""• ' 

2. More tepm development and conflict resolution should - 
occur with fellow workers than among strangers. 
* 3, In ; h6use personnel could be used as consultants to other 
• , managers. » _ \ . ■ % ; 

; 4 - External consultants and internal staff need to cooperate * 

, _ " • y in organization development. * . " * 

7~^*t ltey&$JBj^ laboratory" ; 

was used; it wfis laierjleveloped in to^Oie managerial grid approach - 
^organization development. While it is not known who' coined the 
term "organization dievelopmen't," it is generally thought to have 
_come from the work/of Blake, Shephard, and Mouton during this 
tiirie. " - v _ _ / 

The second trunk of the QDjree is known as survey research 
and feedback, which refers to the use oTatlitude^su) veys and data, 
feedback in %v<3rkshop sessions. This concept was developed at about^. 
the same time by staff members at the Survey Research Center (SRC) 
of the University of Michigan, led by Rensis Liken, who began 
applying the action research model of Kurt Lewin, As a result of 
-namerous studies during the next several years, refinements were „ 
made by ,the SRC staff in survey metho dology. lhese ~niripded 1 

% administering the same carefully* constructed questionnaire to all 
respondents,' the use of rigorous probability samples, and carefully 
controlled coding procedures, and the techniques of feedback 

J methodology^ , % . • t • ? ~ ^ 

♦How Do<£ OD Differ From Management. Development? . 

Several authors (Burke and Schmidt, 197 l;Vamey,l 977; andf , 
Zenger, 1 978) have written about the differences andfthe similarities 
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* ^between OD-and management develppnjenuThe consensus appears 

. to be that there-are differences, but that there should not be. As 

- commonly practiced, management development is oriented toward 
developing the,skills of individuals. It is often initiated when spe~ 
cific problems in management are detectedc^s part of an institu- 
rionalized training prograin foijooe or more categories of personnel. 

' Trailing to correct specific problems .usually consists ©f short,. 
. intensive activities. Most oft^en, manager training occurs # at off-site 
locations, where managers attend uqiversity seminars, short 

. . courses, or workshops designed to teach or improve skills in 'areas 
such as problem solving or decision making or to provide informa- • 

% * tion about topics such a* job rotation or job enrichment. To become 
leaders or trainers in these activities, a person* needs skills in diag-V 
nosing management needs and the ability to design*, and conduct 
workshop?. Quite commonly, the results of management develop- 
ment are limited to individual change and are not felt by the manag- 
er's organization; in fact, managers who use newabilities often find 
that their skills arc not compatible withjheiiiorjganizatioivVnorms 

T^nd practicejT"^ ^ . . * 4 .* s M 

OD is a much broader concept tharh.management develop 

. <ment. It focuses on nurturing the ability of the organization (or 
some subunit) to grow and develop and is initiated w>en prob- 
lems in thg organization 6r some subsystem are detected. Typiftdly, 
OD strategies are implemented on the job,* involve one or more 
work units, and are focused on group-oriented topics such 
team building, conflict resolution, or survey feedback, afl of which 

\ require considerable tfme to deal with. Successful OD facfli-^ 
, tatoriaisually are broadfy trained individuals whp, in addition 
to bemg skilled in various management development- topics, 
are capable of applying planned Change strategies in a work* 
—situation. ' : . ' f ~- 

«' ^^n-^iejvedat their extremes, management development 
and organization develc^ment^rema'rkedly different.*ldeally, how- 
ever, tftey are interrelated and interdependenuThe development of 
an effective program requires the development t>f those^who can 
manage in the new climate. It does little good to develop managers... 
without changing the work environment so that their rieWly 
v acquired knowledge and skills have fertile soil in which to grow. As* 
Zenger stated, "Without skillful managers . , . programs are simply 
frosting looking for a cake" ( 1978, p. 3)\ 

• r' ■ - . ■ \ ,17 • • 



What Makes OD Different f roirfOther Change Strategies? 

/ This question is asked by administrators Who harbor (with 
^ justification) ^certain degree of skepticism aboijt anything new that 
'promises to improve organizational performance. * 

Organization devric^ment represents change that is plan- 
ned, is pursued in a systematic fashion, is expected to occur oyer a 
long period, is systems-oriented, is managed, is based upon partici- 
pation antf involvement by those concerned, takes into account both 
^ata andjexjierience, emphasizes goal setting and planning, is 
implemented with a contingency approach, and locuses on intact 
work team\^^ . • * • . . 

Change occurs in every organization. Most changes, espg-, 
cially in educational institutions, could best be described as evolu- 
tionary. Blake and Mouton explain that this ; type iof xhangei occurs. 

~~~~ [ When men are unwilling or unprepared confront 

' their disagreements, ? Evolutionary change comes, in 
small adjustments in response to emerging problems within 
the status *quo framework. Such small adjustments rarely 
violate tradition. . . . Underlying these changes is 1 the 
assumption that progress is possible if each problem is 
dealt with asjt arises. . . . This is problem-solving-as*-you-go 
development. Only problems which force themselves into 
the. focus of attention are dealt with. . . , But evolutionary 

f ^ processes are painfully slow [1970, p. J1J. ^ 

A second less successful or planned approach to change Is 
revolution, the'typesfcf "changes . , , usually championed by men 
so deeply frustrated that their overwhelming desire is^or a §f>eedy * 
change of any kind and the relief thataccompanies it after a long 

period of suffering Negative side effects usually result" (B&ke - 

and Mouton, 1970, p. II). Fortunately, this approach is rare in 
highereducatibnV «. • 

The organization development approach involves systematic 
change that relies upon a deliberate assessment of^vhe^e an ,organi r 
zption wants to be, folloWed by consideration of where if is. A plan is 4 
then developed to close the gap. Simple knowledge of the gap does 
not make change happen; rather, cKknge demands the participation 
of members of the organization in making things happen that meet 
the needs and goals of the organization and/he -individual. Opce* 



Vplanned, change is managed to see that events occur according to 
plan and that required changes are made. - 

.-.All tp6 often, change strategies and change strategists from 
inside andvmjside j£n organization offer the promise of quick solu- 
tions to complex problems. In contrast, changes made through ah 
ftrganization development approach normally require muctfmore 
time. This js due to two other characteristics of OD Aange: its 
systems orientation and its stress upon widespread involvement, 
both of which require additional time. 

A systems orientation vTews and emphasizes organiza- 
, tional phenomena and dynamics' in their interrelatedness; 
their connectedness, their interdependence, and their 
interaction. Issues,, events, forces, 'and Jncjjdents ^are not 
viewed as isolated phenomena. A systems approach encour- 
ages analysis bt events in terms of multiple causation rather 
than single causation. One canno^change one par\of a sys-^ 
teni without influencing other parts in some ways. TThe fi^af 
point is that if one^wants to change a system, one change/the - 
system, not just its component. parts. [French and Bell, 1978, 
PP. 77-78]. 

Naturally, {his land of analysis and approach to change takes, 
more time than a 'qiiick band-aid approach. More time is also 
required when, an effort is made to obtain participation and in- 
volvement. Ijhis time is a worthwhile investment because people 
support whatXcy help create (Beckhard, 1969^p. 27). 

T^e value placed upon, data and experie nce are two other 
distinguishing characteristics of OD -induced change. ODjnterven- 
tions are des igrted either generate da ta or to plan attions ba^ed on 
data,' specifically *data about 'the system itself. As a consequence, 
organization members learn how to collect, work with, and utilize 
data. Unljjc^ the data generated in other approaches; OD .data are 
described, not evaluated— a subtle but important difference. When 
data are described, the tendency is to become less defensive about 
them than when they are evaluated. Additionally* in OD programs, 
data are Used as aicls to problem solving, not as ammunition to 
punisji people. This reliance on member involvement in gathering 
and interpreting data soon leads to making decisions on a factual 
basis rather than on a basis of power, position, tradition, or persua- * 
sion (French and Bell, 1978, pp. 78-80). 



The OD approach to change relies upon experience and a 
belief that people learn througlTpractice, Instead of treating hypo- 

* thetical problems and abstract orgaaizatibnal issues, OD strategies 
emphasize the re^l behavior of individuals and groups and real 

"problems (French and Bell,-l,978/p. 80). 

/Other characteristics of 4he OD approach are the suess on 
goal setting and planning arid thejnsistence that these activities be 

. carhedoutat the individual, group, and organizational levels rather 
than solely in the top echelons of the organizations. Numerous OD 
interventions concentrate on developing gdal- and objective-setting 
skills and on developing strategies for achieving 'thenv In selecting 
interventions^ a contingency approach is employed whereby each 
situation determines the specific intervention(s) used. "In OD how 
things are done is as important as what is done; that is, the process of* 
the OD'program— how it is done— is as important as the content ot 
the OD.program— what is done" (French and Bell, 1978 

Finally, 6rganizatiori development effect§l€ha[fige within 

ijhtacl organizational units, rather thanjhretigfi^ndividual partici- 
pation irf off-campus ^stranger-^ype^^uaining sessions. This is due 
to the belief that significantly greater and more lasting returns in 
effectiveness come, froni intact work teams/ . 

What Should Be the Outcomes 
of a Successful OD Program? 

* • . * r 

" r The results of an QD will-depend largfely upon the objectives % 
initially established fpr th^ program. The following is a composite 
of typical objectives found fh the literature (Biennis, 1969; Beckhard, 
1969; Blake arid Mouto'n, 1970). \ , ^ A > 

• creating an open problem-solving clin^e < 

\ • supplementing ttte authority of role and states with thlet 
. authority of knowledge and competence 

• locating decision making and problem solving as close 
• to information soia^£s«as possible 

• building trust and collaboration among .persons and 
4%, groups throughout gti organization . * \ m 

• developing a reward system that recognizes the organiza- . 
. tional mission and the growth of people 

• helping managers to manage according to relevant objec- 
tives, rather than past practices 

• increasing self-control and self-direction for, people v^ithin 
the organization • 



• increasing problem-solving capacities* s . 

• improving Hie, ability to take in and communicate infor- 
\ mai|pn reliably and validly . ■ 

•! clarifying goals and objectives * / *» 

• improving understanding an(J acceptanceof group pro- 
cesses, Wluding decision making and problem solving 

• facilitating the exposure and belief management of con- 
. . -'diet \ > /" . - 

• making confpetition more relevant to goals 

• increasing tnSnfeqse of ownership of organization-objec- 
, lives throughout. the work force . ' 

. * . • integrating^individual needs and organisational goals 

• expanding \receptivity ta*changes induced^ by the 
.ebvirortmentV . ' ;* . * . 

• • -dealing with CTOwth and decay 
,r relaung education and training to organizational priorities 

• increasing candor between supervisors and subordinates 

• • helping an organization escape the rigidities of red tape 
^ . - —and fixed procedures that hamper sound decision making 

• settmg high oBjectiVes and achieving them 

• improving personal competency* \ ml f 
: • enhancing the effectiveness of work teams 

• strengtheningworking relationships among teams 
T " • increasing rejpeet for theindividual 

• instituting ways to, reward producers 

• increasing innovation and experimentation 

• "facilitating flexibility in leadership to^uit the situation 

• making decisions oh the basi$ of information rather than 
. organizationa^roles * % ■* 

• • creating aft internal climate of support qnd freedom frofn - 
. , ' threat ^ • * *' 

. • encouraging Better planning 

• developing a vyillingness4o*learn attitude 

How ^Effective Is OD in Achieving These Objectives? 

' Research on OD, as with' most of the applied behavioral 
sciences, lags behind practice, partly because ot the difficulties of 
conducting research on pi) and partly because of the emphasis on 
getting jesults rather than oA collecting research data,. Despite these 
problems, there is a significant body of research literature which, 
although limited in scope,and methodology, is growing steadily. , 



* ..Thus far, two cpmpilmions o( research oij\OD have been 
made. The first was by Friedlander and Brown in 1974:Their review, 
based upon 175 sources, -vas. divided into two broad categories: - 

- research related, to theories of intervenHons into the technology (task, 
methods and processes) and the structure (the relationships, roles, 
and arrangements) of th& organization, and resea'rth aimed^t the 
human participants ami the orgafcization, process (cbmmuni«:arton> 
problem solvingrand decision making) ^hrough'which individual 
and organization goals are attained. A second review was conducted 
by Akjerfer in 1977. Alderfer, while acknowledging a need for more N 
systematic research, found "the overall quality of research on OD is 
showing inc^easin^signs'of both rigor and vigor" (p, 272). His 
review encompassed 104 citati'ons. A^hird review is scheduled to be, 
published soon in the Annual Reviex£of Psychology. Both'of the 
published reviews were scholarly efforts to. locate and synthesize 

* available research. Both cpntain enough evidence of successful 
results from OD interventions to satisfy even the most* outspoken 
critics. r • / . * ' 

In addition to ches^two reviews of OD literature, authors of 
major book&on OD have also included research d&a in their works 
sections. Typical of these is the "book by Fienchltad Bell .(1978),. 
considered by many to be a classic in the field. Their conclusion, 
after reviewing the published research to date, is quite si.mple: 
M 3T*ere is considerable evidence to suggest that OD works" (p. 252) 

Whdt Are the Steps Involved in Implementing OD? 

# Organization development varies among organizations and 
practitioners, OD programs normally proceed in sev<*il f stages, 
which are described below. 

m Stage One: Awareness of the Need for Change. This stage is * 
often called "recognition of the problem." Api^requisiteto imple- 
menting any change is for managers to perceive that the organiza- 
tion wishes to improve its position or that it is in a state of imbalance 
due to some problem. Either condition may result from competi- 
tion, growth, decline, changes in environment, or an internal or 
external assessment of the organization's performance agairtst. 
futuretieeds; a kind of "where are we and where do we v/anfto be?" 
analysis. * . * * , * 

Stage Tivoi Diagnosis. The first steps in diagnosis are to 
examine the strengths and weaknesses of the system, to dfefine the ' 
exact'problem that needs to b?solv*d, and to identify causal forces in 



the sitiiatidh. These steps are customarily taken when the change • 
agent enter£ the scene. If the person is a member of the orgaflizatietrr 
he or she is called an internal change ^gent; if the person is from 
outside, he dr she is an external change agent. k ° 

Whether change ageflts are internal or external, theirtirst 
priority is to establish a good working-relationship with the organi- 
sation. Such a relationship involves open communication, feelings * 
of trust, and shared responsibility. It is at this stage that, matters 
relating to responsibility, rewards, and objective are settled. 

"*^5attof the diagnosis consists of determining which data are 
needed. Nuraeroiis^thors have developed elaborate ways of con- 
ceptualizing this process {French^and Bell, 1978,,pp, 52-60; Harri- 
"s5nrl97fljBTakeand v Mouton 1968) but v^ewill not#eyiew them here. 
Once the needs are determined, the data are gathered and analyzed^ 
Considerable atten tioiTis given to how information is collected and , 
wh3t is done, with ife^French and Bell* 1978, p. 62)., * 

Stage Three: Action Plans, Strategies, an$ Techniques* This 
stage is often referred -to as the interaction stage, the'point at which 
something is done about thpse areas found to be deficienuor prob- 
lematical in stage two. A later section will discuss^the extensive array 
of OD interventions now available to fhe^OO practitioner. The 
^major point to made^htre is that the best practitioners usually 
have carefully devefoped plans for conducting interventions that are 
designed to fit the situation and sufficiently flexible to accommo- 
date changes in the situation. - * / 
Stage ftgiri Monitoring, Evaluating, and Stalfilhing.'Oncc 
strategies ai€implemented, the next steps are to monitor the situa- 
tion in order to ensure that things go, according to plan and that" 
revisions are njade if needed; to evaluate in order to determine if the 
# strategy achieved desired results; and* if results are as intended, to 
stabilize |he qew behavior so the system will not regress to its former 
state. Where external changeagen ts are used, this stage also includes 
assisting the organization to become independent. 

Are There Any Prerequisites for Successful OD? 

* Holding what is clearly a minority .view*, Schaffer states that 
positing a listtof prerequisites for OD success "confuses cause and 
effect . . . [These conditions] are likejy to be achievable only as the 
result of a-gooa OD program and^npt in advance of it." Further, 
Schaffer con tends -that advancing an ideal management style as a 
prerequisite ignores a'"mbuntain of evidence that effective mana- 



gers employ many different styles andapproaches; it alsq ignores the* 
growing evidence that it isn't possible to force all managers into the 
same mold, and that it is self-defeating even to try." According.to 
this minority view, imposing a list of prerequisites amounts to 
•putting the cart before 'the horse; that, for example, requiring man-, 
agers to specify thiir objectives-first ignores the/act that "manage- 
ments most in need of organization development are those least able 
to state their goals . % . and that an OD program should "begin witfi 
what the organization's managers are ready, willing, and able to 
undertake— rather than what they are unable, unwilrfNg,- and not 1 
• ready to tackle" (Staffer, 1971, p. 2Sp 

The majority '.view is that there are prerequisites; that to N 
conduct an effective OD effort, Certain conditions must exist or 
be produced in the organization; ^nd that management' must be 
converted into an image .of what good management o.ught to 
be (Blake and Mouton, 1971). These prerequisites include the 
-following. « i 

. • Recognition of the need for change and improvement 
Willingness to change on the part of leaders and members 
in order to better meet the'needs of the organization and 
individuals • 

• Openness ta new ideas on* the part of managers so that 
members {with ptoper safeguards for their protection ).are 

• willing to contribute to problem solving % 

• Patience by members^nd leaders tea How adequate time 
for the three major phases (diagnosis, intervention, eyal- 

s uation) of planned, systematic change to occur * 

• Leadership ability to carry out agreed upon changes 

• Commitment by a majority of members, including Reyin- 
*' fluential leaders • — ^ " * \ * , N 

• Clarity of goals and objectives of the OD^effort 
' Support of OD by top-level and unit management to in- 
sure managerial participation and cooperation with most 
suggested changes - * 

• F^cilHative resources within the organization, or sufficient , 
*• fuijds to buy them Jtom the outside * 

• Orientation for leaders and members to ensure their 
understanding oT the OD process , * 

, • Awareness of the interdependence of the system and will- 
ingness to change refclUfd sy^tfcms ifn^cessary 
\ Group or team inv61vement of work groups and team lead- 
ers, rather than ''stranger'' groups / 



• Sufficient organizational health to ensuFe survival until th£* . 
» v OEf program is completed* 

• * * % } 
WhatArcthc Strategies Used in OD? 

These strategies are called interventions, which' means 
"interference. ^OD deliberately interferes with the ordinary func- 
t jpning of the organization in order, to correct or modify an ineffec- 
tive operation. The interventions used in pD aye changing' 
constantly as practitioners modify^existing approaches and devise 
new methods. This is due to "new blood' Wn the field, new ptoblemsV 
to be solved, and an increasing knowledgebase., Numerous authors 
4ia^e attempted to classify Ob interventions (Blake and Mouton, 
J976; French and Bell, 1978; I^irison, 1970; Schmuck and Miles, 
1 97 J). A review of any of these attempts at developing a classification 
scheme reveals i certain amount of redundancy because some inter* 
ventions appear in scleral classification categories and some classi* 
fication categories overlap considefably. This may be confusing to 
some, but it represent* wha&ctually exists. While interventions can 
usually be thdqght of as belonging to one classification category,' 
most can be used in different ways. 

~ With this in mind, a typology of interventions used by French 
and Bell ( 1978) 'is presented Iglow to outline the currently available 
groups or types of OD interventions. ♦ 

u 1. Diagnostic leanest Fact-f inding activities designed to 
. ^ t , - ascertain^ state'of jhe system, the Aatus of a ptoblem, 
and the way things are. " > * 

2. Team-building activities: Activities designed to enhance 
4 -the effective operation .of system teams. 

3. Intergroup activities: Activities designed to improve the 
i effectiveness of interdependent groups. 

. • ' ^ 4. Survey-feedback activities: These center on actively 
working with the data produced by a survey and design* 
' A ing action plans based^on The survey data. 

• 5, Education and training activities: Activities' designed * 

to improve the skills, abilities, and knowledge of ' . 

• „ individuals. * * * , 

6. Structural interventions: The broad classof interventions 
or change efforts aimed at improving organization effec- 
« tiveness through changes (n'the task, structural, and tech- , 

nologicaUubsy stems. Included in these activities are cer- 
tain forms of job enrichment, management by objectives, 

• * 25 ' . * ' - ■ 
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' sociotechnical systems*,, collated organizations, and 
^ physical-settings interventions. 

. 7. Process consultation activities: Activities on the part of 
' the consultant "which help the client to perceive, under- 
stand, and act upon process* events which occurln the 
client's environment" (Schein, l969 + p. 9). 
*JL- Grid organization development activities: Activities 
% invented and franchised 'by "Robert Blake and Jane/ 
Motion, which constitute, a six-phase change model 
involving the total' organization (Blake and Mouton, 
1968). 

f 9. Third-Party .Peacemaking .Activities: Activities con- 
4 •. , ducted by a skilled consultant (the third party), which are 

1 . . ' : designed to "help two members of an organization 
manage their interpersonal* conflict" (Walton, 1971, 
* i p. 1). , " " . . 

i 10. Coaching and counseling activities: Efforts of thecon- 
sultant oj^ther 'organization members to- help -individ- 
uals define learning goals, learn 'how others see their « 
behavior, and learn new in. des of behavior to see if the 
new behavior helps them to achieve their goals. 

11. Life- and career-planning activities: Activities that 

enable individuals to focus on their'life and career objec- 
tives and seejiow they might go about achieving them. 

12. Planning and goal-setting activities: Activities that in- 
clude theory and experience in planning and goal 
setting, utilizing problehv^olving models, 'planning', 
paradigms, ideal organization'S^sus reorganization 
discrepancy models, and the like\y^ 

< - As shown above, the tools of the trade oforganization devel- 
opment encompass a wide variety o/ activities. In the hands of a 
skilled OD practitioner, they are powerful instruments for change. 

Does Organization Development 

Work in Higher Education? ., ' t 

While there is admittedly a small data base for the use of 
organization development in a College setting, the success of two • 
large national projects involving hundreds of.colleges does seem to 
indicate that OD canjbe implemented successfully in a collegiate 
environment. (For discussion of these, see.the'chapters in this 
sourcebook written by Bakerand Kest.) . 



~ Where Cart I Get More Infortnatlfcn About OD? 

V ? _;V " ; ; p ' ' : - " 

\ I \>„ The 1 .last section of tms book contains a list of' materials 
^curr^tl^ available in the-ERIC system related to organization 
; development in the community /college. As may.be expect ed, th e 



^amount of literaturels not extensive. However, a nuniber of.excet- 
lent bibliographies of the general literature in the fiefd' exist, the 
* mo$t comprehensive of which is published by the American Society 
forewarning and.lWvelogment/Organization Development Div- 
ision, Suite 305, 600 Maryland Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 
4 20024. Ask for the 1978 Bibliography and the I9805i^>IemenlT— 
\ „ . ^For those who iciog't w^nt to order the bibliography but 
would like one or two major sources io read, I suggest two books: 
^ / French} W.. L., arid Bell, JC, H., Jr. Organization Develop- 
.ment: Behavioral Science Interventions f of Organization Improve- 
ment. Englewood Cliffs/ N.J.: Prtntice : Hall, 1978. 

Varney, G. H. Organization Development For Managers. 
^Reading, Mass.: Addison- Wesley, 1977. 

, Both books provide a good overview of the field of OD.The 
barney fcjook is slightly shorter and is oriented more tq the manager 
« thart to the QD practitioner. The French and BelPbook is a revised 
version of one of the. classics in the field. Both, contain ample 
.Wblipgraphies. # "**■ \ ' ! " < 
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Jiist a short time ago only a handful of business firms had much 
experience with organization development programs/During^he 
1970s this changed dramatically. Today the.vast majority of large 
and medium-sized corporations have some familiarity with OD. It is 
not at all uncommon for firms to have some formally designated 
positions devoted to organization development, usually within the 
personal or human resource function. A large number of firms 
ehiploy OD consultants from outside the organization or desegre- 
gate internal people to-fuifill tha/ role. Various OD programs are 
likely to be under way at. any time, and OD processes and concepts 
have permeated much of the activity performed by personnel or 
human resources staffs. In shprt, what was .once new is not* so new, 
anymore. For better or worse, organization development is now an 
accepted practice in'raany firms. , % , v 

So, what uas beenJearned? What sorts of techniques and , 
methodologies are successful at improving work group or organiza- 
" - • % ' - \ ' * - 

J. Ham mom {Id.") Stv Directions for Community Colleges: Orggmuthn * 

Ofifhpment-r.htnge Sirtiegks. no. 37. San Vnnciw. J<**y-fciu. March 1982. ^ * 23 
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tional effectiveness and under what conditions are they useful? The 
purpose of- this chapter is to provide some.answers "to these ques- 
tions. A basic assumption guiding our efforts is that many private 
sector organizations make greater use of >he"secial technology of 

•organization development than 8o most community colleges. As 
community colleges move to incorporate OD, there is no need td 
reinvent the wheel. . _ — — ' " * • 

WejyjlLbegin by looking at the evolution of organization" 

jievelopment in industry and some ways in which organizations 
(and our perceptions of them) are changing. Ne$$, we will review 
some empirical evaluations of specific intervention methodologies 
and provide suggestions for their use. Finally, private sector expe- 
riences fcith organization development programs will be discussed' 
with regard to their implications for community colleges. 

Evolution and Congruent Trends I 

Many of the ideas, concept, and strategies currently used for 
improving- organizations existedlong before organization devel- 
opment emerged v as a field of appliedbehavioral science. Indeed, 
there are trends in the way our society organizes^and manages its 
enterprises that are very consistent with OD precepts^ and values. 
(Tannenbaum and Davis, 1969). Organization devefopmenThas 
both contributed to artd benefited from these trends; ift some sense, it 
may be a natural outgrowth of them, In additflon,* OD itself has 
undergone an evolution since its emergence a*>a distinct field. In 
particular, there have been shifts from a high reliance on sensitivity 
training as an intervention method to the use of team development, 
which provides more focus on th*group's or organization's tasTHn- 
a like manner, organizations have begun to make more effective use 
of attitude surveys, often employing them within the cpntext of an 
OD intervention called survey feedback. Additional trends toward a* 
greater useofsociotechnieal systems theory to support OD interven- 
tions, a'grea tefreliance on more complex (and adaptable) organiza- 
tional structures, and more comprehensive approaches to designing 
work will be discussed in turn. \ 

From Sensitivity Training to Team Development 7~" 

•Histories of organization development often recognize labor- 
atory education or laboratory training as one of the major stems or 
basic sources for the field (Frendi and Bell, 1978; Huse, 1980). 
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Sensitivity training ofc training-group methodology has long been a" 
central experience or principal .vehicle for learning within the 
laboratory education traditjo'n (Schein and*Benni», 1965). This 
training focuses on increasing participants* awareness ; of their own 
and others' behavior in the group setting, improving undejrstandiri| 
of group processes, and generally increasingjndividuals' skills ih 
working with others. The focus is highly interpersonal; the agenda 
is focused on behavior occurring immediately in the group setting. 

* Sensitivity training was a popular intervention. methodology dur- 
ing the early days of OD. This popularity, coupled with 'the large. 
Jnumber of interventions, having* heir origin in'early laboratory 
training .methodology, has caused the entire field of OD to suffer 
from an oyerideritification with the use of Tgroups (Strauss, 1976). 
While this misunderstanding is not as Severe today, some problems 
remain (Woodman,. 1980). ~* _ 

, 'Over time, the f -group has proved to be far, less effective in 

• the organizational setting— where the focus often;,must be ; on work 
group effectiveness— than it is when the primary concern is increas- 
ing individual interpersonal skills. Thus, gradually, the field of QD 
has shifted away Jromretying on T-groups as a primary methodol- 
ogy and has concentrated instead on the development of groups and' 
teams with a clearer task focus (Dyer, 1*977; French and others, 1978), 

Team development or team building has become one of the 
most commonly used and important organizational change tech-' 
nologies (Beer, 1976). While similar to sensitivity training in its 
theoretical foundation and.concern with the group process, team 
development focuses more clearly on organizationally relevant 
issues. Simply stated, the objective of team developmehtjsl-to- 
improve the effectiveness of work_gro_ups^ The agendafor team 
developjnent_graups"is the task; interpersonal issues are generally 
relerant only to the. extent that, they affect performance ot the 
group's task. ' - - .. 

_ The shift froYn sensitivity training to team development is 
interesting in a larger sense also as it demonstrates the heightened 
concern of OD practitioners with group and organizational effec- 
tiveness. While certain interpersonal variables (such as openness 
and trust) are hkely to remain key targets of change in OD programs, 
they are increasingly likely to be viewed as instrumental goals rather 
than as ends in themselves. An effective ODprog'ram may result in 
technical'and structural/hanges as well as in changef in organiza- 
tional and group, processes. " / 5 



' ftom Attitude Surveys to Survey Feedback v * 

. Survey feedback is an OD intervention that combines gather- 
> ing survey data from members of the organization with a process of 
information sharing and collaborative action planning to effect, 
organizational change (Bowers and Franklin, 1^74). Of course, large 
American corporations^ have been conducting surveys of employee 
- attitudes for a long time. Indeed, the" third phase (conducted -from 
1928 to 1930) of the famous Hawthorne studies was actually^ 
large-scale attitude survey involving some 21,000 Western Electric 
employees (Cass and Zimmej^fl975), What? is, In effect, an attitude 
survey is a major lOl/ipufient of survey feedback* methodology. 
However, survey feedback" differs from the traditional attitude surr 
vey along several dimensions — most impQrtahtly, in terms ofjwho is 
involved in the survey and what happens to the data from the survey 
(French and Bell, J978). Early attitude surveys typically collected 
data from employees. This data was then giveh to management, who 
used it as a cjecision-making tool. Surveys done within the contextof 
OD interventions usually collect information at many hierarchical 
levels in the organization, This information is typically shared with 
all who participated in the survey, and the responsibilities for cdr- A 
reciive actions based uf>on these data are likewise widely shared. 
There is considerable 'evidence that data-based methods such as 
survey ^feedback provide a powerful impetus for, organizational 
change (Nadleijr 1977). Survey feedback will bedescribed in soit^e 
Hetail in chapter six. ; 

From Mechanistic Systems to'Sociotechnical Systems 

' * ' s 

One of the clearer trends in the organisational sciences has, 
been the increasing use dfsystems models to cojxceptnatfte organiza- 
« tions (Katz and Kahn, 1978). SociotechmcSlsystems theory regards 
the organization as more than just a technical system for getting 
things done. In the final analysis, the organization is a collection of 
human beings— a social system. Changes made in the technical 
system ultimately impact the social fabric of the organization; thus, 
4 for organizational change tt>, be managed effectively, both the social 
and technical aspegfs of, that change must be dealt with. t 

Early models of organizations as welj as many earlier 
approaches to organizational change tended to take a more mecha- 
nistic view of the organization; that is, the organization wasconcep- 
. tualized in static, rather than dynamic terms and change programs 
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ierided to focuYmu^kmg and plahning<on narrow changes in some 
specific aspect of the organization. H9wever, research and expe- 
. nence has demonstrated tim^cUime again that organizations are 
,>vboth social and .technical systems>chaqges made in one system 
, .. without adequate concern for their impactoh theother are likely to ' 
fail at a rate higher, than expected (Herbst, 1974^ice > 495S; Trist, ' 
1969), • ' t : • ' 

Of course, sociotechnical systems theory andl research exists 
m its own right apart f^orn the field of OD. The concept Of socio- / 
technical systems hay, however, strongly influenced organization 
development theory and practice. Indeed, Huse (1980) lists socio- 
technical systems theory, along with laborattory%ainingjndsurvey' 
research/feedback^as the three ma jorhistoricalslemsoLOD. A large 
cla^LOD-interven^ons hiTbeei? developed based upon sociotech- 
} meal systems, theory: 5 v • 0 ~ '. / " ■» 
. - - \ ■. y 

• ,The objective '[of these interventions] is to opti- ' 
mize the relationship between thrsocial or human systems of 
.the organization and the technology used by the organization 
to produce output; Whep/fhese systems are arranged bpti- 
mally, the organizatip^funs more smoothly than when they 
are not; output is^hlgher, employees' needs are satisfied 
better, and t'hepfganization remains adaptable to change - 
> . {Pasmore and^Sherwood, 1978, p. 3). ' 

From Static Organizational Fortm t to Matrix 

Not only have models of organizations been changing toward 
greajef complexity, but business organizations themselves have 
beeome increasingly complex, requiringnew forms of organization... 
Particularly critical has been the need for structures that would be 
more flexible and adaptive than the traditional bureaucracy with its 
» .»• rigid hierarchy and standardized procedures. * 

* A form of organization known as "matrix" has been steadily 
gaming in popularity duriijg the past twenty to thirty years. A 
matrix may be defined as any organization that employs a multiple- 
comrnand system (Davis and Ejtorence, 1977)1 this means that the 
traditional concept of one perso\i-one boss is no longer the rula.'ln . 
the matrix organization an employee may h'ave two (or more) bosses; 
for example, a subordinate may report to both a line manager ^nd a 
Cwjctfonal head. A petroleum engineer in a district production 
. office might be responsible to both the head of petroleum engineer- 
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ing*at corporate headquarters and the chief of production opera- 
tions for the; district. Matrices are characterized by decentralized 
decision making and the extensive use of temporary task forces and 
£ teams. 

An interesting symbiotic! relationship existsj>etween Ifie 
matrix form of organization andjhe increased use of organization 
development programs^For one thing, the matrix helps to create a 
^climate-thift^srboth supportive of and receptive to organizational 
improvement efforts. Jn a like manner, many features of an OD 
program, such as an -emphasis on collaborative behavior and the 
effective use of groups and teams, aire also important cornerstones 
for implementing a matrix structure. '< 

Thercare other examples of organizational forms that can' 
become an integral part (or outcome)* of an OD intervention. A 
promising concej^ Jn th is vein is the "collateral organization" ~ 
(Zand,- 1974). Asd chan^estTategy^pl lateral organization means the 
creation of a supplemental organization which coexists with the 
formal structure* The collateral organization is designed to utilise 
the groups dispeople outside the normal communicatfon/authority . 

* channels to/olve problems facing the system. A collateral organiza- 
tion might/be used to gather information during a change effort or 
to bring rapertisro bear on some issue that the formal organization 
seems mnable, or unwilling to resolve. «. . 

/Many, structural and work design' changes in organizations 
are increasingly congruent with organization development values 
andtroncepts, and OD interventions have often been useful in facili- 
tating transitions to these more'effective designs. For example, OEt 
interventions have been used successfully to facilitate an organiza- 
tional change to a matrix form (Tolchinsky and Woodman, 1981), 

From One-Dimensional Job Design 

to More Complex Perspectives % 1 

Concern with the design of work is certainly not new. What is 

• new, however, is that we ha^ecome to view the relationships among 
the design of the job, the tthique psychological makeup of each 
individual, and the performance of that. individual in different and 
perhaps more insightful ways. 

During most of the Industrial Revolution the major impetus 
for job design came from the movement toward greater and greater 
task and job specialization. This concern for increased specializa- 
tion reached its peak with scientific management. The central con- 



cepts of scientific management were an attempt to improve 
, effectiveness and productivity through increased task specialization, 
an identff ication of the best way tojperform each aspect of the work, 
and an emphasis on standardized performance of this best way once 
it had been determined. However, change* in oui; societyjindthe role 
work plays in our lives forced a greater cbncein^or the individual's 
social role in organizations. Because oflfus, there was a continual 
^tream^f^ob^esign-strategles'that supposedly were more consider- 
ate of thejndividual. These newer strategies are perhaps epitomized 
—by the concept of job enrichment. . 

.... ^ ob enrichm ent as a J9b design technique may be described as 
budding into, the job greater responsibility, more autonomy, and 
increased control over the work. As such," it is compatible with the 
values and goals of OD efforts. Hqwever, job enrichment, as it is 
often practiced, ls'as one-ffimensiorial as scientific management. A 
major weakness in traditional job enrichment occurs when rnan- 
_ a 8^ m 5 ma , s ? u JPes that all em^lqyefes^wantenrichedjv.ork. Inreality, 
.there is a wide variance among people not only in terms of their otf n 
personalities, attitudes, and values, Sbut also in terms of what they 
want from their participation in an organization; individuals 
respond-differently to the content of heir jobs. The most successful 
job design programs have.recognized this variance. 

-In order to maximize the motivating potential" of jobsi there 
must, be a complex fit among the individual," the job, and the 
organizational structure/climate (Potter and others,-1975, p. 309). 
Or#mwation development programs, can play an important role in 
discovering and designing this fit. Indeed, the redesign of jobs is 
often an important part of a comprehensive organization develop- 
ment program. The design of work represents another area where 
the evolution of ideas and practice is becoming increasingly com- 
patible with OD principles and precept's. 

•<•■.'*'" • J 

Empirical Results of OD Interventions! » 

' . . , » - \ * ' 

This section examines.a number of change strategies that are 
commoHly (although not exclusively) lised in organization devel- 
opment programs in industry arid ioois at the results they have 
achieved. The purpose of this examination is to develop an under- 
standing of the ptobable effects of the intervention as well as the 
context for appropriate use. 

There are at least thredreaspns an organization development" 
program might be ineffective in any given instance: The program 
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just isn't any good (it is ineffective became it simply doesn't Wbrk), a 
^potentially effective program is conducted poorly, or a potentially 
effective program is applied inappropriately (the intervention does 
. not really deal with the problem at hand). These reasons demon- 
0 strate the need for a rigorous evaluation of organizational change 
programs in order to'learn from mistakes. The second reason sug- 
gests the need for adequate training. and knowledge on the part of 
OD practitioners^ The third reason deals with the issueof accurate 
diagnosis of an oYganization's problems. This diagnosis is funda- 
mental to an effective change program (Bowers, 1976). Knowledge 
Concerning the current state of *affayrs is a logical antecedent to 
planning the change effort as well, as evaluating the results of this 
effort; indeqjdJearning about Reorganization is so essential to OD 
that a whole family of diagnostic interventions has been developed 
to aid in this regard (Beer, 1980, pp. 1 1 1-132). For example, survey 
feedback is often used as a diagnostic tool.- 

Even if information concerning an organization can be col- 
lected in a selialile^nd valid manner and the information is used in 
an accurate identification or diagnosisof problems, the issue of 
linking this diagnosis with action still remains. Some framework is 
needed to link problems with specific intervention mejhodolpgies 
designed to deal with thjose problems in ways* appropriate to the 
particular organization/This linkage has oftenbeen recognized as a 
critical element in the success or failuie of an OD effort. 

For constructive organizational change to'occur, there 
. must exist an appropriate correspondence of the treatment 

(action, intervention) Avith.the "internal structure and func- 
tional conditions of the organization for which change is in- 
tended. Since by definition these internal Conditions pre- 
exist, this means that treatments must be fleeted, designed, 
and varied to fit the properties of the organization [Bowers 
and others, 1975, p. 393]. ; 

Specifically with regard to linking ihh diagnosis with further inter- 
vention activities, what sort of framework exists for making these 
.decisions? If the diagnosis reveals X, does this mean the organization 
should always do A? Experience from industry reveals that a reason- 
able middle position should be sought between an extreme contin- 
gency approach W.here every situation is regarded as unique and a 
prescriptive approach based on rigid guidelines. A number of OD 
writers have proposed models or frameworks for .matching interven- 

• v * 
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tfons with problems r$vealed by an organizational diagnosis (Blake 
and Mouton, 1976J Bowers and others, 1975; White and.Mitchell, 
1976). These modeh will rioVbe reviewed here; however, a good 
♦starting point for applying them comes from an understanding of 
*the probable effects of^various change programs. A framework for 
analyzing these' effects is presented'below. % 

* Subsystem Effects of Organization s % 

Development Interventions * ' 

- Snunajor families or classes of organizational change strate- 
gies are listed in Table 1: process consultation, team developmept, 
survey feedback, sociotechnical, structural interventions, and job 
redesign. This list is not intended to be exhaustive, nor are the 
categories mutually exclusive. In fact, a comprehensive OD pro- 
gram may cdntain many of these activities. For example, the OD 
propftfhi at General Motors combines the application of sociotech- 
nical design concepts, the use of survey feedback, and the utilization 
of collateral or parallel organizational fcorms (Miller, 1978a; 1978b; 
I978c).:FurtHer, the Activities are sometimes mixed together so as to 
bealmost irreparable. For example, team development, which usu- 
ally foljows a» action research model of data gatheringrteedback, 
arid actidn planning, often contains elements of survey feedbac&an 
actiop p|lan based on survey feedback data may be to redesign scffoe 
jobs; an|J so on. ' * * * " * 

Jrf order to isolate po&ible effects, we conceptualize the 
organization as an open system corflposed of four, major subsystems 
that are identified by their related condepts or constructs as follows; 

• | a work flow subsystem— task, .technology 

• a sociarsubsystem— iriterpersQnarrelatiojpships^ informal 
groups, norms„organizaTtional climate/culture 

• a lAnagerial/cbntrol/information subsystem— rules, pro- 
cedures, policies, personnel' information systems, man- 
agement information systems 

• jan organizational/group structure subsystem— communi- 
jcation/authority relationships, roles, organizational 

\ [design.*. * m \ « . * * 

One assumption is that a change in one subsystem ultimately affecrs - 
all paSrtsjof the organization. Thus, while an intervention may "be 
targeted at one aspect of the organization it has a potential impact 
on the whole (see Figure 1). The list of change strategies in Table 1 
are, by definition, organization-wide efforts. The second column of 



Tabic 1. Subsystem- Effects of 
* Organization Development Interventions 



Organizational Initial* . 

Change Strategies Subsystem Impact 



Atea of Expected Change 



Process Consultation Social 



Team Development Social 



^Survey Feedback 



Socio technical 



Social 



Work flow; Social 



Structural Change Organization/group 
struct uref Social 



Job Redesign 



Work flow 



Process Variables <attitudes, 
values, satisfaction with interper- 
sonal relations, interpersonal \ 
skills) 

(primarily) Process Variables 
(participation and involvement, 
^attitudes, gcoup decisioti t making 
and problenvsolying skills, organ- 
izational climate, satisfaction, 
possible group effectiveness) 

Process Variables (attitudes', per- 
ceptions of the need for change, % 
commitment to change, involve* 
ment, organiaational climate) 

(primarily) Outcome Variables 
(productivity, performance, 
absenteeism, turnover, job satisfac- 
tion, employee morale) & 

Process and Outcome Variables- 
(productivity, performance, com- 
munications, decision making,, 
organizational climate) 

(primarily) Outcome Variables 
(productivity, job satisfaction, 
quality of production, motivation, 
involvement, absenteeism, 
turnover) 



Table 1 indicates which subsystem's) is initially chafiged by (he- 
intervention, > 

When measuring 'the impact of change programs, i t is often 
useful to draw a distinction between process variables and outcome 
variables (Porras and Berg, 1§78). Process variables are such things 
as attitudes;~decision-making and problem-solving skills, group 
processes, motivation, involvement, openness, trust, and communi- 
cation skills. Examples of outcome variables are performance level* 
effectiveness, efficiency, productivity, absenteeism, turnover, and 
job satisfaction. While many of these variables are naturally related, - 
and jresultsr^re sometimes equivocal, there does seem to be a ten* 
clency for different types or classes of interventions to have their 



* Figure 1. System Effects of Organisation Development Programs 



System Diagnosis 
Subsystem Diagnosis 



-Intervention .Planning/Design 



Subsystem Intervention' 
Subsystem Effects 
System Effects 



y Examples: 




Team Development 
Intervention 



Changes in Social,* 
Subsystem " 



^hangcsJrtJVork-Flow 
Subsystem * * 



^Chaiiges in Managerial 
^ Subsystem 



kChangcs in Structural 
Subsystem - 



^iotcchmcal 
Intervention 



„ Changes in Work-Flow 
Subsystem 



Changes "in Managerial 
Subsystem 



in Social -r^^Chanees in Stri 



Changes 

Subsystem " 



Changes in Structural 
Subsystem,. 
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initial impact in either process or outcome areas. This expected 
initial change is indicated in the third column of Table k 

Each of these six major change strategies will be described in 
general u :ms below along with some results from private sector 
-corporate experience with their usd * ^ 

Process Consultation. Processronsultation may, be defined as 
**. . p a set of activities on the part of the consultant which help the 
client to perceive, understand, and act upon process events which 
occur in the client's environment" (Schein, 1969, p. 9). Process 
Consultation focuses on improving interpersonal and group pro- 
cesses and is characterized by the use of a skilled third party, 
although the process consultant need not be an outsider to the 
organization. Process consultation has been selected as an example 
of interventions' that focus on process concerns or a concern with 
individual and group work styles. Other-inff rventions that mighrbe 
included in this category are sensitivity training, third-party inter- 
ventions that focus specifically on interpersonal conflict (Walton,* 
1969), and some forms of. team .development. * ' 

Schein'( 1969) argued that process consultation is designed to 
change some attitudes and values held by members of the organiza- 
tion and to increase interpersonal skills. Ultimately increased per- 
formance is expected to be related to these changes in values and 
skiJIS, although in the short run an evalliator should look for evi- 
dence thai values are 'changing or skills are increasing. In their 
review c^the OD research literature, Friedlander and Brown (1974), 
conclude that process approaches have positive effects onjhe atti- 
tudes of participants, but that there, is no evidence for ihcreased 
performance or effectiveness following processual interventions. 
.Kaplan (1979b), in'his review of the research literature specifically 
devoted to process consultation, reaches a similar conclusion: No * 
studies exist that support the view that process consultation* pro- 
motes task effectiveness. Oh' the other hand, several xon trolled 
laboratory experiments -have ^provided support for anticipated 
cKanges in process variables following a process consultation inter- 
vention. For example, Lipshitz and Sherwood (1978) report higher 
.levels of cohesivetyess'iand improved work.processes in task groups 
receiving a process intervention when compared to control groups. 
However, there were no actual performance differences between 
treatment and control "roups. In a similar vein* Kaplan (1979a) 
reports greater involvement and satisfaction with interpersonal rela- 
:Iomhips following process Consultation. Again; actual group per- 
formance was not improvejj. 



: *v • tying the conceptual 1 scheme presented here, we can con- 
' .« cI,,de thaeprocess consultation interventions initially affect— and 

• ' - , aj e ' rn . fa «^e3ignedtoaffett— the social subsystem of dig organ iza- 

{ion. .Experience from busmess,indicates that changes in numerous 
V • . process variables .(See Table 1 for examples) are likely following a 
- . Well-done process consultation effort. Measurable changes in other 

• . subsys tems of the organization are probfetnatic'and probably should 
'r. „ t.ot be expected. Hdwever, note that possible changes in outcome 

( • variables : would havk been extremely difficult, to detect in many 
reported studies done^ in business orgariizations due to severe 
x .\ ■ methodological constraints. Often actuaf performance wasnot mea- 
' '* ? ur ^ °/>?? measured inadequately. Also,, many studies failed to 
%>late the impacrif process consultation* from othjer activities of a 
' / -• ^ change oiogram (Kaplan, 1979b). Indeed, process consultation 
activities permeate much of the change efforts in OD and, in reality, 
process consultation seldom'is performed by itself. . 
x v*V. J eam Development. There are several different modeis or 
i yanaubns of;interventions that fallxinder.the. label of team devel- 

opment.- 'These fary from an initial" focus on interpersonal and 
, 'group process issues to an emphasis on goal setting, action plan- 
. 'ning, and problem solving (Beer, 1976). Regardless of the form that 
team building takes, all models generally follow theactioh research 
' . . .' , process and emphasize group participation, the discovery and con- 
frontation of^problems Japing" the work group, and planning for 
' ways to overcoirre these problems. The ultimate goal, again regard- 
Jes&of differences inTdeus, is,the creation 5 of healthy work<gro'up<5 
that are capable, of recognizing barriers to effective functioning and 
designing and implementing strategies to remove these barriers. 

Friedlaflder and Brown (I974) concluded that team develop- 
ment activities, 6ften t affect. participant attitudes and-sometimes 
affect their behavior as well. That conclusion is also generally 
.supported by ^comprehensive literature review, focusing specifi- 
* . cally on team development research (Woodman and Sherwood," 

• ' 1980b) There is considerable empirical support for the idea that 
, team development can -result in a .variety of positive outcomes for 

groups and organizations, ,aftd many authors consider team build- 
£ ing to l# one, of the mdfepowerful and" well-developed OD tech- 
. V*"' • ,|l ?" eS {AidGt ¥ : i977; Beer/1976), However, team, development 
* ' , Suffers, as does! process consultation, from a lack of hard evidence 

that links it conclusively with improved group or organizational 
. ^-effectiveness. There is a higher probability,, in any given instance, 

that imptovenifnt resulting from team building is more likelyuo 



manifest itself in changes in proce^g variables thSm^in changes in * 
outcome variables. On a more positive note there i$ fairly strong 
evidence for many of the expected changes shown in Table I. (See 
W^^dman and Sherwood; 1980b; for a review of studies reporting 
these results.*) Among the strongest expected outcomes erf a team 
.development intervention, is an increase in the amount of involve- . 
ment and participation in th&group (Friedlander, I967r Woodman % 
and Sherwood,. I980a).«This may be*a particularly valuable resuh ^ 
since organization development practitioners attach great value to 
collaborative Whav^pr and often assume that widespread participa- 
tion is necessary to effect and sustain meaningful changes in the ^ 
.organization. ' \ \* " * 

In general, team development is designed io influence the* 
social subsystem of the firm. In addition, one formof team develop- 
ment focuses on roles of participants in its attempt to improve group 
functioning (Harrison, 1972). To the extexjt that the team building 
focuses^n role renegotiation rather than simply role clarification, 
some initiaHmpacts may be felt in the structural. subsystem as it is 
•defined here. . * " . 

. Survey Feedback. -As' previously described, survey feedback 
consists of the process whereby data .are collected (generally by^ 
questionnaire) from fnembers of an .organization or work gfoup, 
organized in some meaningful fashion, and fed backrfto the people 
who generated the data. Some or all of the participants ttan^ 
information as a basis for addon planning to deal with identified 
issues. Huse (1980) suggests that if widespread use is any indication 
of success, then many organizations have apparently j udged survey " 
feedback tobz effective, since the volume of usage of .this OD tech,- * 
hique is so. high. Sihte survey? feedback is so often involved as a 
routine pauof many OD programs, as well as being used by i|self, it 
may well be the single most frequently used methodology. Among , 
techniques that are designed to influence directly the social subsys- 
tem of the'organization, it may often.be the most effective. In a 
well-known stgdy, Bowers (1973) compared the results of survey . 
^feedback with several varieties of laboratory education and process t 
consultation interventions in twenty-three organizations. Survey 
feedbackwas judged the most effective of the four approaches exam- 
ined an&wpr the only intervention consistently associated with ' 
positive changes in organisational climate. 

In general, th^ research literature suggests that the primary 
effects of survey feedback will be on participant attitudes and per.- ^ 
ceptions. There is little. evidence that survey feedback, particularly 
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when used alone, will result in changes in organizational effective- 
ness or performance (Beer, 1976; Friedlander and Bfown, 1974). 
However, survey feedback is often an effective way to provide a 
critical 4ink in theOD process between diagnosis and affton plan- 
ning. As indicated in Table 1, survey feedback initially affects'the 
social subsystem and its impact should be seen primarily in changes 

m process variables. - _ < : -.- " " 

Sodotechnical Interventions. As mentioned- previously, 
sociote^chnicaHhterventions focus simultaneously on changing 
both technical and social aspects of the system in ways designed to 
optimize theii relationship and thus to increase organizational 
^effectiveness. The major impetus forsociotechnicai work restructur- 
ing efforts came from the Tavistock Institute in England, and for a 
long 'time most sodotechnical improvement efforts took place in 
Europe. During the past decade, however, sodotechnical ap- 
proaches have been used extensively in the United States to design, 
build, and manage new plantfoHusc (1980) reported that, General 
Foods, General Motors, ProcV and Gamble, .PPG Industries, 
Sherwin-Williams, Cummins Engine, Mead Corporation, H. K. 
Heinz, Dana Corporation, TRW, Rockwell, and Shell Canada, Ltd., 
as well as a number of smaller firms, have recently built new facili- 
ties utilizing sodotechnical concepts. After exploring this trend, 
Huse concluded: "At this stage, no one knows howrm'any organiza- 
' tions have initiated new-design (sodotechnical) plants, nor how 
many actually exist; a guess is that at leasi 25 large organizations 
have.at least one, and that more than lOOcurrently in operation, e.g., 
General Motors has built about 20" (1980, p. 249). 

. Friedlander and Brown (1974) reported that research studies * 
consistently indicate performance and productivity increases attrib- 
utable to sodotechnical change programs. Some evidence of impacts 
on process variables (such as employee morale) ^ists also. For 
example, Shell United Kingdom has asuccessful organization-wide 
socidtechnical change* program that emphasizes. both quality of 
work life and productivity improvements (Hill, 1972). However, the 
greatest appeal to most business^rj-^nizations seems to cpme from 
the* (potential impact on group jrganizational performance 
stemmingtrom socidtechnical change strategies. Pasmore and King 
(1978) compared the effects of sodotechnical systems, job redesign, 
and survey feedback interventions during a two and one-half year 
study in a food processing plant. The throe interventions had sim- 
ilar positive effects r on worker attitudes; however, only the sodo- 
technical intervention resulted in productivity improvements, and 



cost savings. Sociotechnical change programs'are deigned to affect 
both the work flow and the social subsystems, with their major (but 
not their only) impact being on outcome-variables. 

Structural Changes. Alderfer (1977) arguedjy^at-efforts"lo 
alter structural properties of organiza t ions^havtrbecome much more 
common in.OD as intervention^av^rcen made into larger and 
more complex systems. GmeraTMotors has been using a permanent 
collateral organizatiorifwhich they refer to as a parallel organiza- 
tional structure, in their Central Foundry Division, since 1974 
(filler, 1978b)TThe administrators of the division established the 
parallel organization when they became convinced that a more 
traditional structure was not allowing thpm to work together effec- 
tively. Stein and Kanter (1980)* described the successful use of a 
parallel organization in a firm manufacturing^ high- technology 
electric equipment.. Further, based on their experiences, Stein and 
Kanter suggest that paralleLorganizational forms may be. a signifi- 
"caht answer to problems 1 facing organizations in the coming, 
decades. One of the major advantages of the parallel organization is 
that it can function side-by-side with bureaucracy, thus allowing the 
firm to successfully use the efficiencies represented by bureaucratic 
structures^and perhaps avoid some of the shortcomings (Stein and 
Kanter, 1980). \ 9 - - *' ■ 

The expected improvements stemming from structural 
change are not particularly Wfell documented. Luke and others 
(197$) introduced Xmajor structural change into a large retail food 
chain and reported improvements in attitudes, climate, productiv- 
ity, and profit. Intererestingly, Luke and others used a team devel- 
opment intervention to facilitate the transition to , the new 
organizational form. This transition is similar to what occurs when 
•team building has facilitated the transition to matrix (Tplchinsky 
and Woodman, 198^1 > < 1 

In general, ^ructural chaftge initially affects both the^orga- 
nizatibn/group structure subsystem and tlfej&pciel subsystem. 
Change is likely to be .observed jn both* outcome and* process 
variables, although structural changes are probably undertaken 
primarily forjheir anticipated effect on group or organizational- 
peifojOTaifceTThe impact 6f structural change on the organization 
can be extremely complex, however. For example, research by 
Nadler and others (1980) indicates that control systems, tasks, and 
iridividual^iffcrences ^may^moderate the effects of structural 
change on organizational or subunit performance. 
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^ Job Redesign. Job redesign represents a deliberate, planned 
•restructuring of. the way .work is performed in order to increase '-• 
porkers' motivation, involvement; and-efficiency— and hence to 
improve their performance. As an organizational change strategy, 
job redesign represents a whole family of specific techniques; 
including work simplification, job rotation, job enlargement, and* * 
job enrichment (Woodman and Sherwood, 1977). Under certain 
circumstances each of these techniques can be effective.™ improving 
work perfo^grnance in the organization. \'\ . \> - 

The literature is full of reports of favorable- results stemming" . 
: from job' design programs (J)avis and |6feern*r 1975; Davis and-- 
Taylor, 1979). Oneof the'mpst impressive, records, in this regard ' 
was compiled -at AT&T, where seventeen of eighteen controlled » 
job design studies had positive results (Ford, 1973).' It is also true, 
. however, that the literature contains maiiy examples of failed job 
redesign programs (Lawler, and others; 1973). Redesign efforts 
have $ften ignored individual differences, technological differen- J 
ces, rask differences, contextual differences, and so on. In other • 
words, the approach has suffered some from an overgeneralization f 
in applying specific job redesign strategies and a corresponding 
lack of appreciationjor the necessity, to refine approaches to ' 
better fit the situation and personalities, involve'd. Nevertheless^ 
the tremendous body of theory, research, and practice in tins area ' - 
had produced one pi our most powerful and popular organiza- ' 
tional change methodologies. Job redesign .programs can be 
expected to have initial impacts on the work flow subsystem, arid, 
if. the change program is appropriately designecTand managed, . 
changes -should" manifest themselves* primarily in outcome 
variables. . . ' ' •' * 

At some .level of abstraction most organizational "change * 
programs have an identical goal, and. that is to increase systerir 
effectiveness. What represents effectiveness is, in a real sense, 
situation-specific. In the most general terms effectiveness trans- 
lates lnto-gQaLaccomplishment'by an organization or group. 
However, there are, for '9 complex system, an infinite, or at least a . 
very'large number, of paths to the goal. Certainly, within the field J 
of organization development, a variety "of strategies have evolved. 
While, they may share the same ultimate objectives, the" various 
approaches do not work through the system via identical paths, 
nor should measurable changes be expected to appear in the same 
kintls of variables. Thus, it is important to understand the strengths, 
weaknesses, and likely impacts of various change strategies so that 



vr ' .intelligent choices can be made J>y an organization's rtanagement 
• regarding the feasibility and appropriateness of any particular OD 
- 5 technology* * ^ 

Implicatioimfor Community Colleges 

\ : .How can community colleges profit from the experience of 
;\ business firms in implementing organization development pro- 
v grams? While any OD application must be appropriate for the 
V" environment in* which, it is usQd, there would appear to be some 
implications -.from the industrial experience fojr community col-^ 
, . leges. JAny community college administrator planning to imple- 
"j • ment one or more organizational development ^eclmiques would 
do well to review the results from industry and ito sejpet the 
intervention to be used with some degree, of knowledge as to its 
appropriate application, initial impact, and ar^a i of expected 
. change. - - I " ' 

f ^/ The movement from a focus ion individual behavior (such as 
: f **' the use of sensitivity training) to more task orientation and team * 
->\ development iii industry seems to signal a similar direction for 
r : community colleges. While properly structured sensitivity training ^ 
may still be useful in helping individuals gain greater awareness 
. and understanding of their own behavior and attitudes, greater - 
„ progress might be made by focusing the efforts of a group on a task 
in which all members are engaged and for /which; there is sbme 
■ shared responsibility (such"" as in team /development). It is, 
important that the task be something over/which f the group has 
.\ fc ^cqijtrol and that there be a shared concern for improved, ef^ec- 
X -tiveness,,A group of department or division heads assigned to 
make r^ommendations r for improvements in the counseling 
j system for helping new students to select majors or areas of study 
~ 7 is a task that meets these criteria,. - \* . J 
-";!** , _ . The technique of survey feedback^ also offers considerable 
,j. potential for community colleges. Taking a survey of attitudes 
;1 toward an issue within a unit (a department or division) and shar- 
5 ; > ingrthe results with the members of that unit could provide the 
V * focus for .identifying problems and possible solutions to them, * 
^ Such an approach might be particularly useful in defining ^nd „ 

clarifying goals for a department^ divi^ion/or college/The Institu- 
; . ^ tional Goals Inventory (IGI) instrument developed by the Educa- 
\ jEtonal Testing Service is an example jol a questionnaire tKat has 



been used to survey those involved in an educational institution 

♦ and to share feedback for purposes of goal setting and planning. 

The convincing results" on performance in industry from 
••sociotechnical interventions suggest that community college 
administrators need to be aware of the social dimension to any 
attempts to-modify or change work flow processes. For example, 
a change in the registration procedure may affect the -social/ 

V behavioral processes of students, faculty and staff. When combined 
with, other OD* approaches stich as* survey feedback and team 
development, such sociotechnical interventions may* .have very 
positive Results in both process and outcomes. 

The industrial research on job. enrichment has some inter- 
esting implications for administrators in terms of job assignment. 
In, many respects, the job of the classroom teacher offers the 
ultimate in job enrichment opportunities, for the teacher has 
considerable latitude in the use of teaching methodologies. In 
short, each teacher has his or her own style, approach, or favored 
techniques^ get the job done. The research in industry suggests 
that*some teachers may find this freedom attractive, while others 

>? lg !lV 1 prtfer 9 more hi g hl y-strudured task: standardized and 
detailed course outlines, preprepared visual.aid packages, common 
exams, etc An enlightened administrator might provide teachers 
with a choice, • - ' « . » - 

Tailoring the task to an individual's needs might also be 
possible. For example, some faculty members might have a strong 

• need for close interpersonal relations with students and, hence/ 
6e assigned smaller classes coupled with considerable individual 
counseling. Other faculty ^members may dislike close relationships 
and instead prefer to perform before an audience; they might be 
assigned large classes witlMlttfe, if any, individual counseling. All 
of thisWbggests that a sensitivity by administrators to the needs of * 
an employee fpr autonomy versus structure and for interpersonal 
contact in making job assignments might greatly improve -job \ 
satisfaction. - ^ " 4 ^ 

; As in industry, it isimportant that OD techniques not be used 
simply as a means to involve people. The groups involved— • 
students, faulty, administrators, professional staff, etc.— should 
have an ability to shape and influence the outcome or decisjonin the 
area*of involvement. And th£'issues addressed should be important, 
.rejevant, and within the scope of individttal control. For example^ 
the users of a facility to be constructed, such as a classroom building' 
should; logically be involved in the design of the space they wiJL_- 



utilize. Yet the opportunity for involvement should not be offered 
unless there is a Willingness to consider^he suggestions made. The 
suggestions presented may be unfeasible for economic, architec- 
, tural, orpolitical reasons; feedback about this problem is tetter than 
ignoring the suggestion altogether f * 

„ iT^he experience in industry suggests that the use of organizar 
tion deyelpnment techniques can have very positive results on atti- 
tudes, motivation, involvement, and other process variables. 
Evidence as to OD'S inffpact on outcome variables such as perform 
manceand productivity is less convincing but yet also positive for 
some approaches. However, since the measurement of outcomes in 
higher education is often elusive, the positive results on process 
variables would seem to be ample justification' for the use of OD 
technique? in community colleges. 
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The field of organization development, although 
ty 1 of promise, is an emerging field still 
. suffering from grouting pains'. r - - . 



j Organization Development: 
Unanswered .Questions 



Glenn H. Varney I 
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; The field of organization development has emerged during the 
last several years as an interesting and viable approach to bring- 
ing about systematic change in organizations. The need for change 
is made obvious to us as our en vironment and world economy shifts 
-from a traditional and stable environment to a highly reactive • 
and constantly changing one. Organization development has 
emerged as a way of dealing with the usual confusion associated' 
with change. . . . « 

• This chapter examines thefield of organization development 
(OD) in terms of this pattern of changeand exploreslBoseTbrceslhat 
are pushing organizations to seek the expertise of professionals in 
/ ' this field! A brief historical overview is provided, and the viability of 
| organization development from- a professional perspective is 
explored. This examination requires a critical look at some of the ' 
' i .' . and Problems surrounding organization dev-lopment. The 
j . discussion o .ends with some predictions for the future add some 
/ advice, regarding ;the use and application of OD concepts and prin- 
, • ciples to the community college, 
r 
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Demand % Organization Development * ' 

Organization development has been defined as follows.' 

Organization development is a long range effort to 
improve organizations, problem solving and renewal pro* 
cesses. Particularly through a more effective and collabora- 
tive management of organization culture with special 
emphasis on the culture of formal work teams, with the' 
assistance of a change agent or catalyst and the use of 
theory^ and technology of applied behavioral science, 
including action research [French and-Bell, 1973, p. 15]. 

White nu merous other definitions of OD exist, the major content in 
this pne is a clear awareness of systematic change as opposed to 
haphazard or casual change. In the past, the incide^ J character of 
change was a direct result of the speed with which change was taking, 
place. Change was almost imperceptible and organizations and 
their members were, for the most part, unaware of it. This is not true 
toMay. The spfced of change in organizations* has 'increased at a 
phenomenal rate. • 

Stephen Fuller, a vice-president of General Motors, one of the 
largest corporations in the world, expresses concern over the rapid- 
ity of change today. . '* • ~ 

Drainatic^orces.of change are at work in bur society 
today. There are signs of crisis in almost every major 
institution. Many of these center around people; the desire 
of individuals for a richer quality of life in their everyday 
lives and on the job. \ 

* Industrial concerns are subject to increasing pressures 
seeking improvement in the work force and in the 
environment. We hear a lot about bjue collar blues, the 
dehumanizatTon of workers, monotony on the assembly line, 
and worker alienation. - m 4 

Obviously, wcj in General Motors are concerned about 
the increasing criticism being directed toward thejissembly 
line and other aspects ot our business [ 1 973]. 

1 Suchroircenf from a major corporation like GeneraJ Motors 
surely is evidence that there is a need for systematie^pnsideration of 
how we deal with the human resources in* organizations, rather 
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^ than, as we have done in the past, force-fitting the human organiza- 
tion to the mechanical and technical side of business. . 

Friedlander explains change as a direct* result of environ- 
mental factors, both social and technical, in practicing organi- 
zations. He has provided a graphic way of th ; nking about these 
.changes. • 

A further complication we face is that the social environ- 
ment is also rapidly changing. Our society now includes a work 

^-force with well-educated members who are changing their values. 
The work force is composed of increasingly.younger peopler it 
is estimated that approximately 50^o 55 percent is 28 years of age^ 

. or younger, 

Basically organizations are changing from a group of people 
who have traditionally been formalistic in their lifestyle (who 
adher.e strictly to prescribed forms or rules) to a social group more 
concerned with its own set of values and beliefs. The term ""life- 
style' • refers to an individual 's action and thoughts, which are partly 

, unique tolhe person and partly shared by others. Thtis, a life-style is 
a product of one's own culture and deliberate choices. It is often 
thought of as' being comprised of a number "of dimensions that 
represent various aspects of life that ar* common to all societies 

f around the world. One dimension, for example, is the nature of the 
relationship between father and son; another is the meaning and 
significance of work. . • , ; 

- Research has identified three basic classifications of life- 
styles. The earliest of these life-styles, referred to as fprmalistic r was 
strongest around the turn of the century. This life-style still prevails 
today and emphasizes rationality, control, and order in one's life. It 
developed along with, and was fostered by, the traditional, bureau-" 
cratic- model of organization. * . 

\ : As technolpgic^^ 
lions became more complex, a second life-style began to 'emerge. 
Shortly after World War II, people began to recognize the social 
nature of; hitman*., Within the behavioral sciences, an entirely 
new field emerged called "group dynamics." Out of this social; 
interpersonal, group context developed industrial humanism, 
or human relations as we know it today. This new model of organi- 
zation stresses personal growth, human dignity,, work satisfac- 

, tion, and democratic processes through various collaborative, inter- 
personal, and group relationships. It also fosters the socfocentric 
life-style. 1 
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Advances in technology for the production of/goods,and the 
communication of information has led ip a much more prosperous 
,and better informed society than has ever existed. This inaease in 0 
the' wraith of inforrnation has led to the entergence of sftill another 
life-style, often referred to as personalistic. The personalistic life* 
style accepted by many younger people today is often idealistic and 
emphasizes personal choice and responsibility along with an inte- 
gration of all the aspects of one's life. * # 
* Organizations are at least partially defined by the combined 
_ life-styles of th e members of the or ganization. Oncg th* organiza- • 

lion's structure and the various processes within the structure are 
* fairly well-stabilized, they tend to foster or develop that style of life 
and form of person for which they were originally designed. F6r ~ 
instance, if an organization of 1,000 people introduced lOOjiew 
members into the organization each year, it wouldn't take jnore 
than five-to ten years before the total value system of that organiza- 
tion would be cHanged. With the rapid increase of younger members, 
in.our work f oite, organizations are experiencing an acceleration of 
pressure to redefine and restructure themselves more in keeping '« 
with newer life-styles that are becoming more prevalent. 
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Frojna managers viewpoint, ^knowledge of changing life- . 
' 'styfes is importai)t v Administrators must b£ aware of the expectar 
?tlops >j new members pf an organization who have life-styles 
different from the present ^members and realize that th,ejr require 
different styles pf managing/ If js necessary to understand what 
kinds of conditions are required In order that individuals with 
different life-styles can grofr and develop and maximize their work 
effectiveness. Managers can look ait the present lifestyle dimensions 
ofcoHegesiudentsandqthery^ungpeopJe to gain some irisight into ; 
the forms of Organization that\vil(be.mdst effective at managing 
pedplein the future' „ :' * * 

\ Bgck hard ahd/Harris summarize it this way: "As a result of 

changes In the'state of the organizational world there is an increase 
, ing cohceVn with the management of change and the need for 

effective 'strategies for changing large systems*' (1977, p. 15). 

Althdiigh Beckhard and Harri&Iknit their comments to changes in 
? large systems, fhange tafkes place at all levels; not only in large * 

sy&tepis butalso'in individual jrelaHonshipranff small groups. 
* ^ ; Buingraware of the need for systematic change as opposed to 

c^&al and incidental Change is the key.force that is propelling the. 

field organization development iiuo the future. Roeber expresses 

it this way. ' \ • 

v • v Because the human environment of industry once 
^changed, slowly ^and in relatively predictable ways, it was * 
possible in the past to, make business decisions on the 
, . implicit .assumpt-idn that this environment was constant. 

That is v oh the assumption that the human organization 
* . -was a closed system. But the environment is no w changing _ 
o m6re rapidly and in unprediaabk^vaysTTtT^influence is 
being felt insidq the boundaries 6f the organization and 
^ v spciafchange is becoming a factor in all business decisions 

\ [i?73,p.n]; s . \ n - ■ ' * . . 

U Organization Development a'Profession? ■ « . 

b Lijte medical professionals, organization development spe- 
cialists engage inihe art of improv jnghealth and solving problems; 
hpwever, they do so at the organizational rather than at the individ- 
ual level. And, asm nriedicine,an incorrect diagnosis and the result- 
ing prescription cajp have a devastating impact. The difference 
betwe£rt th^ profession of medicine and the practice of organization 



development, at this state of OD's evolution, is basically the distinc- 
tion between a professional and nonprofessional organization. 
Furthermore, when the "patient" is .viewed as" the entire organiza- 
tion of human beings (as opposed to a single individual in the case 
of medicine), a strong argument can be advanced for professionaliz- 
ing organization development. Although* organization deVelqj*- 
ment has not reached the professional* status of, say, medicine, 
dentistry, veterinary mticUcine, or-certified public accounting^Tt is 
emerging rapidly in the direction of a full-fledged profession. ' m 

Historical Perspective. Organization development, niairrfy^ 
> grew out of the academic disciplines of psychology and sociology, 
* when applied behavioral scientists wanted to enter organizations to 
test their research concepts in real situatictns. Those initially look- 
ing for research sites were soon followed by others who approached 
the'organization from the point of view of helping the client learri 
something about itself and helping it change. 

As time went on, not-so-wejl-tramed individuals were 
attracted to the rapidly emerging OD profession. Many of those *^ho 
# began to label themselves "as OD consultants were from other aca- 
demic fields o: from personnel departments. The field ha 
" developed out^of multidiscfplinary philosophies, so varied back- 
grounds were encouraged. Readers need only lopkjt the credentials 
of members in the various OD networks and otfrelated organiza- 
' lions to see how easy it instill for almost anyone to enter this field. 

The field has also resisted legal guidelines for defining What 
an OD professional is or does. The Certified Consultants Interna-, 
tional (CCI) maintains that statutory regulations such as licensing 
or certification by a state or national agency is inappropriate 
.because of a lack of reliable and valid standards, because of a lack of 
knowledge about how to effectively t.ain OD professionals, because 
methods for measuring a practi tic ner's competency dojiot exist, and 
because traditional means of disciplinary enforcement have not 
proven very effective (Pfeiffer, 1976, p. 373), A fear of losing the 
9 excitement of discovering different aud unique change theories and 
strategies n^ay stop people from developing professional standards. 
Many think that both professionalism and the cutting edge Of dis- 
covery cannot simultaneously exist, and, faced with a choice, would 
opt for innovation over standards. y • 

The client organizations must ateo assume spme of the 
responsibility for tnis dilemma, since many are looking for quick- " 
change solutions to very complicated problems. Their own lack of 
understanding of organization theory makes them vulnerable to the 
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organizational "change artist" who has develbped a flashy picture 
of howfcrganiSKioi s shonld work* and the th/ee easy steps to achieve 
success. - ; " •/ * 

It is one thing to recognize, the need for $ developmental 
model for OD profe ssionais, and quite another to design it. This is 
particularly a prob lem* given th^ range of skills and knowledge 
required of an effe:tive organization development professional. 
Peter Vaill aptly po nts out that the complexities in defining what' 
1 OD is (and therefore what an OD professional does) arise from the 
fact that OD professjfontds .usually look at the entire organization as 
their province. iW includes all the social and technical nooks and 
cnyinits of an organization. He states that, "the range ot activities 
they may peifornji.is huge; the variety of organizational circum- 
stances i^which jheyoperate is enormous" (1971). 

What is An OD Professional! We have not systematically 
defined what an OD professional is or does. Edgar Husenotesjhat 
"although many authors have described the personal qualities of 
change agents, little empirial research has been done on OD practi- 
tioner's" (Huse, 1975, p. 303). OD practitioners may desdibe their 
experiences, conjecture about what the traits of successful OD pro- 
fessionals are, and even define the appropriate styks to be used in 
' varying situations. But there exists no detailed, empirically based 
analysis *>f the skills and competencies needed to succeed as an OD 
practitioner. The limited documentation on OD competencies con- 
sists largely of defining specific traits or talents and various rules of 
thumb for changeagents (Shephard, 1975). In theabsenceof empiri- 
cally J>asid data we must rely on the judgments and opinions of 
* experienced practitioners as our starting point. ' 

Huse, for example, identifies the following eight personal 
styles and philosophies as important characteristics for OD profes- 
sionals: (1) ability tp assess themselves accurately, (2)- objectivity, 
(3) imagination, (4) flexibility, (5) honesty, (6) consistency, (7) trust,' 
and (8) stable and secure self-image.' Cotton, and others identify 
neutrality open-mindedness, and flexibility in processing informa- 
tion as the personal tjualities necessary to practice OD su cessfully* 
(Huse, 1975. pp. 306-9). ' . 

Par tin identifies the following seven skill areas asessential fpr 
c a change agent: (1) assessment of 'personal motivation and relation- 
ships to change; (2) helping the changee hccome aware of the need 
for change and for the diagnostic process; (3) diagnosis by the 
changer and changee, in collaboration, concerning thq situation, 
behavior, understanding, and feeling for deciding upon the prob- 
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lem; (4) involving others in the decisioft , planning and implementa- 
tion of action; (5) carr/ing put the plan" successfully and 
.productively; (6) evaluation and assessment. ofthe changee's pro- 
gress, methods and working, andhuman relations; and (7) ensuring 
continuity, spread, maintenance.and transfer of information ( 1973, 
p. 20), ' ' * \ 

"Iftargulies and Wallace suggest several aspects of the OD 
consultant's behavior important to successful OD practice. These 
include (1) facilitating the diagnosis of problems, (2) assisting the 
clear statement and communication of problems, (5> pointing out 
those things not seen or said by the client, .(4) facilitating the formu- 
lation of change planS, (5) actingas an integrator, and (6) providing 
internal continuity (1973^p. 141). - < ^ ^ 

, Criteria for Professional Status. Several criteria must be met 
before a Field such as organization development truly can be called a 
profession, These include: 

* t 1. A well-developed field of specialized knowledge sup- 
h ported by an extensive educational'system, including an accrediting 
process. Educational facilities should be highly standardized in the 
viiyjnwhich they educate professionals in the field; 

^^2Tl^rcommonJbody of knowledge supported by extensive * 
literature and journal docQmentation^ 

3. A licensing procedure, usuaHy^y^xaicination, with a 
renewal requirement after some specified period of time. - TJhis^ 
licensing or certification procedure should be designed to maintain 
a level of competency fQr ah those attesting to be professionals in the 
field. 

4. Tin^jestablishmentx>Pprofessional standards and ethical 
guidelines by which all professionals would be guided. Variation 
from these standards should subject the individual *o censorship or 
possible removal of license or certification. 

5. The creation of professional.association that should server 
as an educational, ethical, and congregating body for professionals 
in the field. ' « 

• - ' ■> 

Issues and Problems .in Organization IJevelppment 3 ' * 

r 

The first problem is a general lack of theory upon which the 
technology and practices of OD practitionersare based. For, the most 
part, the theof ies'that are in use come from other fields suc!h as social 
psychology or sociology. Until' a theoretical base is thoroughly 
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developed it is unlikely that the field of organization development 
wilf take its place among the recognized social sciences. 

Second, there are no competency measures for the educa- 
tional processes which the individuals go through. Furthermore, 
s there is relativelyjittle consistency and agreement among the educa- 
' tors in the field of organization development as to precisely what an 
OD person should be learning. There is some common agreement 
around such issues as interpersonal skills and in gene'ral.orgarHza^ 
tional diagnostic skills. However, the precise definitions'of what 
constitutes a competent OD/praai doner is still very much up in the 
air. ' •, 

Third, the»whole issue of whether the field of organization 
development is Be viewed as an analytical and rigorous 
researched-basecVprocess as opposed to a soft and interpersonally 
based process is still undecided. Much of the origin'of organization 
development grew out of the early work of the National Training 
Laboratory in sensitivity training. As a direct result, two camps have 
formed among OD practitioners: those that are incl ined towards the 
organizational diagnostics and those inclined towards the interoer- 
sottal side. Probably the net effect of this debate will be some soAof 
compromise between the two. However, the inclination on the part 
of organizations leans towards the more analytical practitioners. 

Fourth, the whole question of evaluation of OD intervention 
and the effectiveness of such efforts is still an unanswered question. ' 
There havejfceen many debates and articles written on this subject, 
butjas of this time, the question is unresolved. Notmnlike the other 
recognized social science fields, organization development technol- 
% ogy is by itsVry nature hard to evaluate, mainly because of the 
subjective character of the process and the lack of objective 
measures. _ . ' ' 

Community Colleges and OD , " 

" From both its acceptance and its rapid growth, it would seem- 
that OD is here to stay. From the community college administrator's 

, viewpoint the question is "Can OD help my college bring about an 
orderly change that will lead to a more effective organization and a 
better organizational process in the future?" Although there are' 
many issues and concerns relative td the organization development 
field, OD offers as pear a professional approach as can be" found to 

, systematic change. The growth of organization development over 
the past fifteen years shows the potential vitality^ the field. The 
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j number of people who have declared themselve^&s ODpractitioners 
has grown. For example, in the American Sodiety for Teaching and 
Development Organization Development Division (ASTD-OD), 
membership has risen from 500 ten years ago to 3800 today. The 
same growth has taken place in the OD Network as well as other OD 
organizations around the world. Finally, a number of agencies, such 
as the Departmenyof Labor, see the field of managing change as one 
of the most important vocational opportunities for young people. 
^This is based on /the expectation that this nation and its organiza- 
tions will continue to go through rapid change in the next decade 
and will need competent help. & 
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v T% west coast director of one of the largest 
national efforts toward an organization 
development approach fo planned change in 
\ higher education describes the project and offers 
some suggestions for tither institutions. 



The Higher Education / 
Management Institute: ' ' ' 
Organization Development, 
Through Increased 
Management Effectiveness 



David L. Rest 
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The Higher Education Management Institute (HEMI) was.created 

• in 1976 for the purpose of designing a comprehensive management 
, * development and training program for colleges and universities. 

HEMr s primary goal was to increase the effectiveness of colleges by 
increasing individual managers skills and the understanding of 

• management responsiblities and functions within jhe institution. 
The Exxon Education Foundation provided three-year funding to 
the Higher Education Management Institute to support the devel- 
opment and testing of this comprehensive and systematic higher 
education managemenuievelopment and training program. 

. Twenty-four institutions eventually were selected from more 
than four hundred applicants. The number of applications received 
was unanticipated; although the program was announced through 
. \ . national publications, it was expected that no more than one 

F R I C d^^^I Nt*!Kt«ti** Jot Community Coikgts: Ownmtion 
* ^*V>" ™t°P^-C**ngt$tml<niet t no. S7.San Asmrfiro; joncyBm. March 19H2. 55 
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hundred institutions would apply. The pi|ot institutions were care- 
• * 4 fully selected to ^represent the diverse profile ot American post: 
secondary education; public afid' private, urban and rural, large 
(over 10,000 student FTE) and small (under 2,000 student PTE), and 
two-year and four*year schools. Original planningrecommended 
* , tha^he pilot group equally represent community colleges, four- 
' year public universities, and private liberal arts cQUeges. When the 
, 'final selection was completed, community colleges represented 45 
/percent ojf jthe pilot group. * ,* 

An additional selection criterion particularly germane to 
this discussion was the requirement that all participating colleges 
and universities had to have participated income kind of formal 
management/organization developmenT^ctivhy. This was done in 
i f « the belief that, HEMI program success would be measurably 
enhanced by working with institutions previously oriented to 
training and development issues. Those institutions participating 
in Kbit three- year v pi lot period contributed immeasurably to the 
design ^nd effective utilization of various needs assessment i/istru- 
ments, training materials^ and consultant services. 

A major goal of the Exxon Education Foundation^ funding 
HEMI was to.ensure that the Institute would beccpme a major force 
in the management development and training activities of Ameri- 
can colleges and univ.ersities.'To facilitatedhis role and toensure its 
close association with colleges and universities and its continued 
development as a professional service, HEMI joined the American 
Council oil Education as a program within the Center for Leader- 
ship Development and Academic Administration. Currently serving 
over 200 colleges and universities, the HEMI data base contains the 
results of surveys completed by over 80,000'respondents. 

Organization Effectiveness 

In |ts work with Rostseccmdary institutions, HEMI has dis- 
covered \yhat several researchers have described in their work on 
organization/management effectiveness: there is simply no single 
, criterion or set of criteria by which to ^measure effectiveness. This 
finding was similar to thatp£ Steers (1975) and to the conclusions of 
Campbell (1977). Thereforg, to establish both a philosophic and 
programmatic foundation f^om which to develop its materials and 
services, HEMI turned to the most f reguen'tly occurring effectiveness 
measures of private organizations and public institutions: ine over- 
all gerfonriance of people and units, measured by personal rating; 
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the productivity of a anit or the institution at large, measured in 
actual produced .data; the satisfaction of employees measured 
through self-reporting ^questionnaires; the profit ol a unit or the 
institution as measured by accounting information; and the with- 
drawal of personnel, based on the rate of turnover or degree of 
absenteeism ^Van Wijk, 1981a, p. 39). % * , • 
' . It soon became clear that institutions in which these mea- 
sures teceived positive ratings presented a'certain organizational 
profile/The components of that profile areidentified as the charac- 
teristicsof effective management, They havdbecome the core around 
which all H EMI m aterials and serv ices are developed. The follow- 
ing section describes and provides,examplesof the eight characteris- 
tics of effective management. ■ / . " ' * , 

Characteristics of Effective Management 

. „ . ( H*f n Communication. This critical management skill 
myolves listening and talking to peopje in such a manner as to share 
accurate f and complete information in a supportive and friendly 
environment. Critical to success in. this arena is ensuring that 
information is shared directly and in a timely.fashion. 
T , Teamwork. Time and attention must be given to<-reating a 
sense ofxommon purpose around'which colleagues choose to rally. 
For a sense'of team identity to exist, it is essential that members of a 
work group share in the discussion of plans and problems and that 
individual contributions and participation are encouraged, ' . 

Participation in Decision Making. Work groups and institu- 
tions possessing this characteristic have clarified the roles played by 
• various individuals and groups in the decision-making process. 
Actively and systematically encouraging openness, suggestions, and 
ideas from others is critical to success. 

I Encouragement of Initiative. Managers and their institu-> 
tions allow considerable freedom in determining how tasks are to be 
accomplished. Initiative appears to operate at a high. level, when 
individual goals arecongment with th"e goals of the work group and 
the institution (Collins, 1970). . 

Mutual Support. Effective managers recognize and acknowl- 
edge the>good performance of others, A manager's ability to mini- 
mize frustrations surrounding job content, schedulings or resource 
availabilirv greatly assists ip building mutual support. An increased 
sense of n, ial support exists when all members of the institution 
act quickl> ^nd effectively. as problems arise. 



. * High Standards. The standards ^nd goals by which the insti- 
tution, will be measured are most effective when developed by the 
largest possible number of individuals. Effective- institutions also 
work, at upgrading these standards by reviewing results with 
^members of work groups and" by emphasizing the relationship 
between standards and performance evaluation. 

Use of Objectives. The effective manager works w ith others to 
establish* measurable and realistic targets and deadlines and to 
develop a monitoring system that accompanies tjie use of objectives. 

Performance Evaluation. Effective managers provide timely 
and meaningful reactions to work performance. These managers 
view themselves as trainers, assisting colleagues in accomplishing a 
spiecific task: and providing them with insights ^nd recommenda- 
S tions for performance and/or skill development. Finally, perfor- 
mance needs to be evaluated based on the resulp achieved. 

. Although no single organization, and quite probably no 
$ihgle manager, ejmbodies all eight effectiveness characteristics, it is 
the goal of the HEMI program (and a generic goal; perhaps, of any 
comprehensive management/oiganization development program) 
to assist educational professionals in building tangible skills within 
these areas. Although specifically addressing the issue of motiva- 
tion, Van Wijk's observation" applies equally to the concern that 
managers and organizations develop a wide repertoire of skills to 
ensure continuing effectiveness: "The important conclusion- to be. 
drawn . . . is. that managers must be flexible enough to adjust their 
diagnostic skills to the situation; no single set of assumptions is 
comprehensive enough to encompass-the^wide^ rajige of .individual 
behavior" (Van Wijk, 1981a, p. 28)? • 

The following. section describes how the HEMI program 
design reinforces, through needs assessment, data feedback, action 
planning, implementation and evaluation, the issues and skills 
reflected in the-characteristics of effective management. 

HEMI Program Design 

V 

T^he HEM* program is designed to increase organizational 
performance and' effectiveness by increasing and developing 
-individual management skills. An i aegral part of this effort has 
been to develop a system that allows an institution to integrate into' 
organization development the activitiesof staff, faculty, and man- 
agement development. 
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It became clear, both from shared experiences within the 
program design team add from a review of n umerous management/ 
organization development programs, that to be effective HEMI 
had to be comprehensive and-yet flexible in meeting the needs of 
colleges with widely varying profiles. Thus, the HEMI program is: 

• 'Concerned with managers* primary responsibilities; em- 
phasizing setting goals, obtaining and allocating re- 

* . . sources, working effectively with people, and achieving- 
-•• ; results. • 

• Specific to higher education management. The ap- 
proaches and materials used in the program have been 
created to .meet the unique needs of higher education 

^; - institutions, with enough flexibility to be adapted to 
different types of colleges and universities in a variety of 
. situations and settings. 

" • Organization-wide, involving substantially all the man-' 
vagers in the .institution, or major segments of it, in 
management improvement activities. All levels' of 
managerial responsibility may be included, as well as all 
areas of the institution: academic, business, commuhity, 
' and student affairs,.. ^ • , 

• Focused on the unique needs of each institution, as rtiese 
are identified by the. institution, using survey-guided 
needs assessment instruments. ^ . 

• Evaluated by each .participating institution, and the" 
institute, to ensure that results are-being achieved. ' " 

• Institution- b'ased^ to be delivered almost entirely on-site by* 
individuals from the institution, once they are trained 
to do-so _ 

• • »• /"tegratedintojobacdvT^ 

• allowing each manager to use immediately what is learned. 

• Ongoing, intended to be used by an institution, to effect 
, ' real improvement in the institution's functioning. 

' • Cost and time conscious, taking into account the efficient 
use of managers' scarce time and the institution's 
budget for development and training. 
The HEMI program design is based upon the involvement of 
work groups in campus problem solving, training, and develop- 
ment activities. Work groups are made up of individuals, usually 
from the same organizational unit, who are concerned with shared 
responsibilities and tasks. Work groups often meet regularly, thus 
developing a sense of team responsibilkfas they identify group 



* » 

objectives, relate them to the institution's goals, and support each 
£ * other in accomplishing both individual and work group tasks* The * * 
rolfe of the work group in the HEMI program design is»described in 
the'following section. ^ . ^ " v 

Program Phases ^ 

The program phases were designed to reinforce^he notion 
x that development and training activities ought to grqW out of the 
needs identified by individual campus work groups. There are five 
phases in the HEMI program. Although most colleges will moVe 
through the phases in sequential order, the prog ram structure 
aUowsfqr variation in the format described here. o 

Pmgmm Orientation. The first phase of HEMI involves the 
thorough oribntation of all participants 16 the program goals, objec- 
tives, and mechanisms, This orientation begins with a program 
overview presente&by HEMI to the president and senior rftanage- 
ment team of an institution. In turn, the information is shared by 
this group with the appropriate governing/decision-making u*ms 
on campus. Once a decisio^has been reached to participate in tl<e 
HEMI program, an institutional task force is ppointed by the 
president. The task fofce represehjs thcvarious functions and levels • 
Within the college management strhaure, often including staff and 
*' faculty representatives. The task force is trained in the u& of all 
HEMI x resources by a member of^the institute stafi Increasing 
# widespread institutional awareness of ^he plrogram and preparing 
* individuals and work groups to "complete^ needs assessment 
' « instrument are initial responsibilities of the taslHoree. 

Needs. Assessment Phase., Based Upon the work group rela- 
tionships illustrated in Figure 1, the needs assessment survey 
instruments collect individual perceptions of the operational func- 
, tioris performed within the college. The survey instrumoHs are a 
direct outgrowth of the work conducted by Rensis Likert (1976XThe 
survey results provide the data (rom which work group and institu- 
tional action planning can develop. Administered to th£ entire 
college community by the institutional task force, the needs assess- 
ment process provides a comprehensive review of the perceptions 
held by faculty, _staff,_ students, managers; and members of the 
governing board. As perceptions are the realities with which indi- * 
viduals and institutions operate, the needs assessment process prq>- 
vides substantive information to be used in subsequent planning 
: and development activities. 

° * • ■ * - 
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Encouraged to candidly share their insights and attitudes, 
respondents are assured, through. the HEMlprocess, of confidential- 
ity and anppymi ty »*Work group data belong to the individual work 
group, unles$ the group chooses (t> share them. Institution-wide 
data are reported only in summaryform. The national HEMI data 
bank assembled from over 200 colleges and universities now consti- 
tutes a significant new information source on management organi- 
zation conditions in'higher education.* . * ; 

Action Planning and Implementation Phase* Action'plan- 
ning occurs as a direct outgrowth of the needs assessment process. 
Individuals within work groups re\ttew data* reported in the various 
survey categories. In addition, a w ork group may review the 
institution-wide "summary data or llie national data reportsr 
. Members of work groups are encouraged to review data independ- 
ently and then meet with the group to determine shared concerns 
and recommendations for action. In addition to serving as a forum 
for discussing work group strengths and weaknesses and planning 
training and development activities, the action planning sessions 
encourage, often for the first time with many groups, team puilding 
and mutual support. 

As part of the action planning process, each work group 
reviews both the various.data and the HEMI program structure. 
The.'program structure establishes connections between the issues 
and concerns revea'led in the needs assessment process an. die 
training and development resources available through the program. 
For example, groups concerned vJith the issues of. leadership and 
. motivation may recommend that the whole group*use the HEMI 
training modules that deal with those concerns. A group that is 
interested in increasing* time management skills would use the** 
HEMI Time Management, Module. Work groups that see a need to 
better understand (or redefine) the planning process .would.use one 
of the several training modules that focus on that operational 
function. k - # . 

Work group action plan recommendations wjlhvary based 
upon Ihe needs perceived b} mdhiduat groups; Recommendations 
for activities will generally take one? ofthe following forms. 

5 Training Activities. A library x>( training modules has, been 
developed to address the skill training needs growing out of the 
assessment process. Intended to serve as agendas for problem solv- 
ing, the HEMI traiaing modules increase management s l Mis while 
solving operational problems of the work group. Exampl > of train- 
ing modules include "Defining Goals and Objectives, M "Conduct- 



jng Better Meetings," "Communication Feedback," and "Devel- 
oping a: Marketing Plan.5' All HEMI .training modules are 
connected to 'the needs assessment data through the program 
structure. t » ' . ' 

■ • »In / addkion to the; trainingmodules, a Series of guides have 
been devejojped to assist individual units within the institution in 
preparing for-selt-study'/accreditation activities. Intended to "rein* 
force the basic tenets of the HEMI development 'and training pro- 
gram,., the guides establish" connections between functions of the 
• college.anodular.training activities, and the characteristics of effec-' 
nvejmanagement. ' ; '■ J *• *, 

^ ■ Developmental' Activities. Recommendation's in this cate- 
gory generally fall outsicle, the .scope of specific HEMI modular 
trainingjnate/ial^. Several examples should illustrate the substance 
and scp"pe of developmental activities. A work group may recom-^ 
mend that the role, scope, "and objectives of various college task 
groups be redefined in order that their communication and report- 
lrig responsibilities be clarified. It is observed by'the groupthattoo 
frequently such task groups |at" the college do not communicate 
laterally, thus producing a diroHcation oi effort. Another work 
gr9up;rnay suggestjhausiariuards and practices be established for 
staff-group rneetmgTSuch standards would include a statemeiit of 
ihe^utcomes planned, the process for distributing minutes, and the 
procedures to be Used to insure that recommendations are impie- 
' merited, Another work group may recommend that a college-wide 
program be initia ted for crosStraining and temporary job exchange. 

C • The action plans of individual work groups are synthesized 
into an; institution-wide action plan fornevelopment and training 
activities. As a comprehensive! working document, the institution- 
wide action plan details strengths and concerns with accompanying 
recommendations for action ' by committees, staff, faculty, and 
managers. . •"' « ' . > * * • 

'• Evaluation P/HWtf.«Evaluationof the HEMI process and its 
impact on an institution occur? in several ways and at various times. 
' When initially formed, the task force, in concert with the president, 
.develops both formative aruTsurhmafy evaluation- criteria. The 
criteria areilirecUy related to bbth the HEMI program objectives and 
the program objectives-developed by and for the institution. Should 
tlveinstitution have as a 'major objective the development or refine- 
ment of a comprehensive planning system, evaluation measures are 
developed to chronicle the process by which the planning svstem ! 
will, bedevised,°thecomp"ositionof groups which will participate in 



the process, the target deadline through which the process will 
move, and the quality control factors to be used in assuring that the 
final planning system will serfe individuals, work groups, units, 
and institutional goals/ ^ 

Various techniques may be used for program evaluauon: 
personal interviews, action planning documents developed by work 
groups and submitted to the 8 task force, training logs detailing the 
specific activities and the participating groups, minutes from the 
ongoing meetings of iKe task fo^ce, and reassessment of the institu- 
tion by large or specifically identified work groups^ 

. Continuing evaluation of the HEMI process and materials 
, occurs in several ways. A close working relationship between insti- 
tutions and the HEMI stafr is maintained; the training modules and 
guides are evaluated whenever used on a campus; ;he national 
HEMI data bank is regularly reviewed, generating neiv materials 
and publications of interest at the nationallevel; and, the annual 
HEMI conference provides an opportunity foi* member institutions 
and HEMI staff to explore program successes and identify the need 
for new or revised materials. *- 

Program Accomplishments 

In its six-year history, the Higher Education Management 
Institute has worked with over 200 colleges and universities 
throughout the United States, Canada, and the Asian-Pacific Basin. 
Theimpa£t of the program, however, cannot be measured in demo- 
graphics alone. Results on campuses and the impact on the larger 
higher-education enterprise more effectively measure the success of 
the HEMI program. Listed below are benefits stated by institutions 
utilizing the program— benefits derived from the needs assessment 
process, from, the dialogue on each campus that develops out of 
systematic and comprehensive institutional assessment, from a 
review of the national data, and from participation in the HEMI 
' annual conference. 

• An improved understanding and acceptance of manage- 
ment as a process that makes it possible to use institutional 
resources to better, advantage* s 

• A thorough analysis and evaluation of current operations, 
. . stimulating the institution to take a hard look at its 

activities and to plan changes. 

• Revitalization %£ "meet and confer" procedures. ' 



• Renewal of teamwork among senior executives, helping 
% managers to think and plan as a team. 0 

• Direction an$ substance for faculty and staff development 
programs. A variety of activities h^ye been integrated and 
strengthened, anddeveldpmentresouYces havelxren pooled 
and are being used more effectively! 

• Integration of human resource information as a part of the 
management information systeita. Human resources infor- 
mation has earned a place along with financial, operating, 
and student data. 

• Improvemen t of meetings and time savings for everyone at 
one -institution as a result of a committee study and 

' reorganization.' 
, • fuller recognition of the dimensions ota nagging problem 
in an institution's library as a res'Jt of survey-feedback* 
action planning. * 
• . A new look at the student retention problem, so that new 
procedures were adopted to refine retention data and new 
methods were established to deal with recruiting and reten- 
t lion as components in an integrated system. 
The impact pf the HEMI program*on higher education is 
evidenced by sevferal occurrences. Once the pilot phase of the 
Program was completed, rife number of institutions utilizing HEMI 
services and materials grew dramatically (see Figure 2). With a data 
bank comprised of responses front'over 80,000 individuals working 
in higher -education enterprises, HEMI has created a significant data 
base. The analysis of this data collection, as well as on-campus 
experience, has produced numerous journal articles and mono^ 
graphs, several doctoral dissertations, and a series of technical , 
reports in which the raw data are analyzed. € 

Conclusion * « 

As' one of tKe first comprehensive attempts to' increase 
management and institutional effectiveness in higher education 
through systematic training and development, HEMI has helped to 
faore clearly reveal the following: ' - 

f I. Institutions with similar demographic profiles often 
require significantly different approaches to addressing 

• management development and training needs. 

2. Program design of training and development activities 
must be organic to the institution, relating directly to insti- 
tutional goals and objectives. * , 
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Figure 2. Use of HEMI Services 
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3. The process of decision making is often misunderstood 
and not addressee) as an institutional issue. ' 

4. The role and responsibility of the governing board are % 
often unclear in statement as well as practice. * * 

5. Management development and training are as critical to 
the effectiveness of the institution as staff and faculty devel~ 
opment. \ ^ * ' \ 

6. The'process of institutional self-assessment is rarely con- 
nected with recommendations for development -and^ 
training; - " ~ 

7* Management is rarely perceived as a generic func- 
tion applicable to all units and, levels within the 
institution. #. f . * 

8. The management profile 07 style of the institution is too 
often inconsistent with the stated mission and goals of the 
college.' .._ < • : 9 

9. Training and development activities are valued at a per- 
sonal level but too often are not'reinforced or encouraged 
at the institutional level. • 



10. .Institutional renewal, as a phenomenon attd-as.a_prereq- : 
ujsitefor continued effectiveness and success, is tooolTeir--^ 
not approachedin a programmatic manner. — - — i 
. K Although staff, faculty^and management development activ- . 
ities have evolved slowly and sometimes sporadically during the 
past decade, organization development and the related issue of 
organization effectiveness may require a more intensive scrutiny and 
rapid implementation period. The fiscal and personnel exigencies 
involved in operatinga college in the 1980s demand that immediate 
attention be directed to the issues, activities, and skills covered in an 
organization development program. The campus activities, the . 
program benefits, and the data emerging from institutions partici- 
pating in the HEMI Program reinforce the belief that comprehen- • 
sive organization development can have a significant impact on the 
effectiveness and ultimate success of an institution. 
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Organizational development is both a philosophy and a method of. 

^ influencing the behavior of organizations. It focuses on the atti- 
tudes, values, and accepted practices of people in an organization. It 

-^recojpiizes that groups influence the behavior of group -njeirfbers 
an3lhai<ii^^must occur in the organization's culture, particu- 
larly in the atdtude»nd.vs|luts that organizarnn members manifest 
in the execution of their dudesT^— ^ J ^ *' 

* ; Organisational development strate^el^re |^|ticular!y isn- 

- ponant in the community college since Henry MinlzbeilH>Ia<^ 
these human resource developmentorgahizat ions into the family he" 

- labels as^ ''professional bureaucracies." Such* organizations often 
need external expwrassistancebecause they are characterized by the 
totally different patterns of behavior utilized by those at the top to 
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^§e£lc to control the organization and those at the bottom who seek to 
control their professjonaL^ work without outside interference 
(Miptzberg, : 1^79)/ ~ ' .-^^r- 

The Dysfunctional College ' 

-Wheaan organizational expert views the community college 

as a professional bureaucracy, it is, difficult to determine why an 
organization such as this works at all. One cannot imagine a more 
potentially ^functional organization type, yet it is the structure 
with which the leadership and its helpers must deal. 

. During these difficult economic times, administrators are set 
upon by outside critics asking, "Why can't you control theprocess?" 
The natural response to that pressure is to tighten down the bureau- 
cratic screws. Specifically, the administration attempts to use coor- 
*dinating_mechanisms such as direct supervision, evaluation, 
systems, standardization otpoliciesand procedures, and curriculum 
control measures such as competency-based instruct ion in order to 

control the process. * ~ " , - ^ 

* . However, research clearly supports the notion that complex 
work such as that delivered by the professional cannot be effectively 
performed unless the intrinsic motivation is present for the person, 
who delivers the service (Monjtagna, 1968). If* professionals feel they 
are not in control of their work, both conflict and job dissatisfaction, 
occur (Sbrensen and Sorensen, 1974). 

Thus, leaders of colleges are in the "damned if they do and 
damned if they don't" dilemma. Responding to forces demanding 
control, they move to increase the use of plans, rules, and cedes. 
Often this pressure results in poor conditions for learning. Through 
\ this ptocess, the student can come face-to-face with impersonal and 
ineffective professional services delivered T>y individuals who have 
lost their will to be professionals. 

To change the dysfunctional college to a functional one does 
not proceed frpm a revolutionary approach; it proceeds from an 
evolutionary one. Change must seep in by the slow process of 
changing theprofessional who delivers the service, and change also 
~^imist.sgep into the bureaucracy of the college. Knowing what is 
possible and how tojgroceed is the responsibility of enlightened 
leadership. Part of that wisdom. Involves seeking help from an 
- outside agency. 




Rationale for Intervention 

r " * * 

" Community colleges today are faced with much more than 
unstable external support systems and poor internal coordinating 
mechanisms. The time wh^n .customers filled classrooms to learn 
from dedicated professionals is behind us. Oversize budgets proba- 
^lynever will occur again, at least In our time. The time when stable 

. salaries and flat operating costs existed has given way ! to double- 

__digit inflation and expensive salary indexing. Meanwhile, our 
clients ha-ve^changed from young people seeking the first two years 

, of college, to a diverse group ofadult learners who want Immediate 
payoffs for their tuition investments'. As our^environment and 
clients have changed, we have responded by increasing the size and 
'complexity of our colleges. Cross has argued that the! new adult 
students bring an even greater diversity to community colleges 
already staggering under diadiversity inherent in open admissions 
(1980). She describes the community college dilemma as one of 
double add-on models. Her example of open admissions, followed 
by the need for developmental studies and new apd expanded stu- 
dent services, demonstrates amply why the increased. size and com- 
plexity of the community college structure exist. In a companion 

" piece, Terry Thompson and I argued that not only must the profes- 
sional be helped deal with diversity, but the college must also deal 
effectively with the size and complexity issue through improved 
organizational and quality control processes (1981). 

As colleges attempt simultaneously to cope awithi .organiza- 
tional complexity and deal with client diversity, they find them- 
selves requiring help from the outside. The outside help must come 

. in ine form of planned change. Some argue that community colleges 
are ripe for organization development. ' 1 

Organization Development 

Organization development efforts target the beliefs and atti- 
tudes of organizational actors (Blake and Mouton, 1967). In effect, 1 
the thfcory organization development seeks to reverse, the typical 
sequence or^stems change people" to "people change systems" 
(Hampton and others, 1978). » ; 

\ To } he organization development practitioner^ it is most 
important to affect positively personal values and couple these 
changes in personal values to changes in the ways people treat one 
another in the organization. Current literature supports the idea 
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that ii\ community colleges the general perception is that the faculty 
does npt treat students properly, the administration does not tireat 
faculty members properly f&nd in some cases, boards and publics do 
not treat the administration properly* 

Hampton and others,(197S)^iii summarizing the literature in 
organization developmenCpresent the following general model for 
organization development. tm 

1. Plan the change processes with the leadership of the orga- 
nization^ involved. _~ , * 
*^2* Change^the attitudes 'and habits of individuals (ways 
"people treat oneantnheff 
8. Change xhegioup climate (ttie collective attitudes and ha- 
bits^of individuals). % ^ _ + r 

4. Woijk out new structures (relationships between parts of 
^ : . the organization, tasks, and responsibilities). * 

5. Solve day-t6rday probfems involving new demands for ser- 
vitesjw new innovations.- - A 

, J*iir addition tp the generalized model of organization devel- 
opment, there are several approaches in establishing a relationship, 
between the helping and target institution. All of these approaches 
involve gathering data about the operations in the organization and 
the state of interpersonal attitudes and values, feedback and analysis, 
and team planning of new solutions and pperations. The purfx)seof 
this chapter isjto demonstrate how a group of change agents at- 
tempted to influence behavior in community colleges. 

Prior id discussion on how the National Institute for Staff 

1 and Organizational Development (NISOD) moved to influence and 
iroprove dysfunctional aspects of prevailing attitudes, mores, and 

. beliefs of the actors in community colleges, it is necessary to deter- 
mine how all of the players formed a partnership for organization 
development. " * 

% A Partnership — , 

, A consortium of community colleges and NISOD became 
partners in development through an award of more than $1 million 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation to the University of Texas in 
December 1977. The foundation and the university became partners 
in attempting to influence the direction and quality of the commu- 
nity college movement in North America. % m 

In its award letter, the W. K. Kellogg Foundation made its 
expectations clear. Through the award, the foundation sought to 
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provide community colleges with inservice training of faculty and 
staff designed specifically around the educational needs of older, 
nontraditional students who must, be reached through community- 
abased programming j n orc i er lo effecl a s j gn if j can { increase in stu- 
clenTsuccess. Jlnorder toaccpjnglish tfcis mission, the W. R. Kellogg 
Foundation set goatsllestgn^dto?/ ^ ^ . . 

• establish a^major networl£throagh thaideciion of pilot 
institutions; 

• develop strategies to implement-institutional change; 

, • develop quality products for inservice training and 
information; c 

• train community college staff to increase staHent success; 
and 




• assess program impact. 
Out of this genesis, the University of Te*as developed an organiza- 
tional structure built around the Community College Leadership 
Program, two external support arms, and. the internakorganization 
whose task it would be to coordinate the efforts. A description of 
each of the parts of the structure follows. *' * ' : ; . 

The Internal Partners. For approximately twenty years, the 
Community College Leadership Program (CCLP) at the University 
of Texas has provided an opportunity for prospectiv^^imunity 
college administrators to earn specialized doctorates pr^arTrig them 
o for leadership rotetfin community colleges. Two key aspects of this 
_^program have resulted intye CCLP becoming theCentral hub of an 
organizational development effort. First;during its existen&, the 
CCLP has produced jnore than 200 graduates. A° recent analysis 
indicated that twenty-six of these graduates currently occupy chief 
executive officer positions of single*fcampuses ormultiple-campus 
operations. In addition, more than fifty CCLP graduates provide 
leadership to community colleges or community college districts 
while functioning at executive-level positions. It is through/dhiis 
network of communitycollege leaders and more than fortvAhers 
* who function in teaching positions in major universities,/ommu- 
nity colleges, or in state-leyel public service positions tha^UieCCLP 
is able to influence a central core of the community college move- 
ment. Second, the internships that are an integral pan of the CCLP 
have allowed for direct feedback "from the trench4" as'to current 
community college problems and opportunities/This feedbacLhis 
resulted in targeted research and publications4elating to th^ver- 
changing environment in which the movem^u attempts Accom- 
plish its mission. ^ / 
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NISOD wa. established as the mandated W. Kellogg net- ^ 
work vehicle M tp dissQroinatie'the principles, 'methods, and proce- 
dures utilized in community-based education programs" (Kellogg 
| Foundation, 1977)., This organization was placed within the 
V** Department of Educational Administration of the University of * 
Texas at Austin, with organizational responsibility resting with (he 
Dean of the College of Education. The staff was assigned under a 
matrix concept to both product deyefopnveto and field training 
. roles, and the syyem allowed for ^a^inistrative^planning and 
*t* conti'Ol^necessar^ to concurrently develop products designed to be 
• utilized in the field and to develop the expertise necessary to deliver. 
( ^- ' the, products in the field in a consultlftgrworkshop, or inference 

-^format: * \ * . 

^ *^£^ ua Hy> sta ^ members <j£ varying professional orientations 

combined their efforts to plan, organize, and implement workshop 
designs to meet individual college and regionally planned training 
needs. For example, staff members with task force assignments in 
' conipetency-b£sed education, microteaching strategies, leadership 
skills, training, ^nd. module development contbined their talents to 
1 design and eventually deliver a» workshop on microteaching tech- 
niques for community college instructors. Concurrent product 
development efforts resulted in several new. and innovative products 
'esigned to promote changes in the field through distributed publi- 
cations. It was in moving to achieve NISOD'S mission to network 
with ^consortium through the introduction of information ser- 
vices that r two external organizations were introduced to the 
partnership 9 . 

the External Partners. In October of 1978, the Fund for, the 
Improvement Bf Poftsecondary Education awarded a three-year 
grant to the Program in Community College Education at the 
University of Texas to develop a series of fifteen self-paced modules 
forbommunity college instructors. The modules were to1>e devel-^ 
oped and distributed from the University to the Kellogg Consor- - 
tium. The other half of the external partnership team was form&t^/, v , 
when NISOD entered into an agreement with Media Systems Cor- 
poration, a subsidiary of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., to pub- 
~ ] lishthe modules in a series entitled The Creative Teaching Series. It ***** 
was this mechanism that would further augment NISOD^s efforts in 
, designing, producing, publishing, and marketing instructional \^ 
modules to its consortium. . % ****** v \ ' 

Later the Media Systems contract was expanded to include 
the publication of a minimum of thirty training modules during the 
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three year$. A unique feature of this arrangement was that not only 
did the strategy allow for publication of NISOD staff materials but 
also for those developed by faculty and administrators in the fieM. 
This strategy prpvided an excellent opp^t^^ 
tors to share with others the materials and methods that they found 
to be successful for them. The modules* themselves were developed 
into self-contained instructional packets including information 
designed to change the behavior of the reader. 

The Kellogg Consortium. The keystone to the entire organi- 
zation development effort was the Kellogg Consortium. It began in 
May 1978, as a pilot network of fifty-three community colleges, an 
expansion of the thirty-two directed in the W. K. Kellogg grant 
letter. 

By September; of the same year, the fifty-three colleges, 
divided into twelve regions, worked closely with a staff at the .Uni- 
versity of Texas that eventually numbered sixteen. From the outset, 
the notion of a developmental partnership was stressed. To anchor 
this partnership, each college would demonstrate its commitment 
by contributing its own staff time and money to the arrangement. 
Then there would be a careful negotiation process. NISOD wanted 
to .engender the notion that membership in a developmental effort 
meant commitment to the goals outlined in the W. K. Kellogggrant 
letter. It was also importanuo communicate a sense of urgency to 
the consortium members. At each opportunity, NISOD related its 
purpose to its members: the idea of a partnership for sharing was the 
central theme. ^ 

NISOD desired to create more positive learning outcomes by 
ombininfc knowledge and expertise with solid ideas through its 
consortium. It sought to build something new and more powerful. 
Through its intervention, ISIISOD sought to work with full-time 
and part-time faculty, counselors, administrators, staff, and other* 
college personnel who influenced directly or indirectly student suc- 
cess in all college programs. In order to accomplish tjiis mission, 
NJSOD sought to organize, plan, and develop strategies around the 
major goals assigned in the W. K. Kellogggrant letter. 

Establishing a Major Network 

I • 

1 The NISOD focus began with individuals but sought to 
foster more collaboration between colleges. However, attempting to 
establish a network of institutions is a distinct, but important, first 
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) step in affecting the behavior of those within thexollege who deter- 
mine student success. 

The challenge for NISOD in establishing a major network 
was outlined by Bergquist and Lindquist when they reported'that 
the linking agent must get to know the audience, then connect 

^ resources to the audience members at the right time and in the right 

y 7 way 0978). 

9 One the ways to excite and entice the right consortium 
membership tato set criteria that limit membership. The early 

* ^IISOD leadership, with external acfvisory assistance, established 
such criteria. A- group of colleges^ known for innovation and 
regional leadershipNvere contacted byjhe prpjectitafLThe leaders 

* of these colleges were^equested to present a proposal for member- 
ship in the consortium/Presidents were asked to verify the presence 
of the open-door policy, a^i open and creative environment, a coop- 
erative board, a stable environment, and a commitment to the 

* investment of resources to sustain the consortium activities. Once 
the presidents responded to the environmental issues, most were 

* invited t6 form a consortium. None of those institutions originally 
selected declined NISOD's invitation to join the consortium. In 
order to control each institution's response to the networking and 
training aspects, the design of the consortium called for the internal 
structures or organizational aspects listed below. v 

* 1. Establish a campus development teafm. - \ ^ 

2. Attend at least one conference per year. * . 

3. Provide released time fof professional development. 

4. Contribute to die network through product development. 

5. Provide travel funds for professional development. f 

6. Host conferences and framing sessions. 

/Theinif 1 groupof selected colleges were invited u> attend a confer- 
ence p „ ,e University of Texas to orient themselves to the purposes 
;/ and activities of the consortium. One of the key purposes of the 
conference was to gain the commitment of the college leadership to 
change institutional climate in ways that would improve success 
opportunities for student^ in al) college programs. ' 

Attending. the"conferertee in Austin were -presidents, board 
members, or representatives horn -the original member institutions, 
and seven others who were subsequently identified and who had 
requested to attend. . it 

One of the major outcomes of the conference was the oppor- 
tunity f6r the college leadership to select one of four levels of in- 
volvement with NISOD. 
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)ption A: Committed the institution to information services 
that woMd include abstracts, newsletters, modules,' and conference 
attendance\ * * ' 

Optidh B: Committed the institution to training assistance. % 
Each college was offered one unique workshop on campus and three . 
mutually* agrted-upon regional workshops. Also, all Option A 
activities werewcluded. • - / ' 

Option Jb: Included both Options X and B." In addition, 'it 
focused on. the administrative work..of <ne college. This option 
included the establishment of a campus development team. Also, a 
planning and needs analysis visit was made to the college for the 
purpose of developing an institutional staff development program. 
, Option D: Tim was the most* comprehensive program 
offered, designed to deal with total systems renewal. It involved a 
joint effort between NISOD and the college'in the planning, man- 
'agemem, and 4 evaluation of all aspects of thfc institution that . 
involved student success. Under Option D the planning and needs 
analysis would be more diagnostically oriented and would involve 
more areas of the college. It was expected that the presidenrwould be 
^ involved directly with' the campus development team 'in generating 
° energy for 'change. 3 \ 

Analysis of the* decfsions made by the thirty-nine ^college 
leaders attending the. initial conference indicated that alf but six 
colleges chose the level B option. The mx remaining institutions 
chose the level C option. Other college? madechoices-by telephone. 
It is interesting to note, however, that d jring the first yeaV more than 
twenty of the original college* requested a planning and orientation 
visit and established Campus Development Teams. These decisions 
resulted in these institutions escalating their level of : nvolvement 
.with^ISOD. . * 

/ Thus, the first major goalof the Kellogg charge was met, as a 
niajor network was established and remains vfable at this writing. 
Tlie establishment* of- this network also met the first criteria of the 
organizational deveJopinentmodel (Hampton and pthers, I978)uhe 
planning. processes were commenced with the leadership of the 
college. Implicit in the strategy of selecting the institutions and 
assisting them in decidingjheir level of commitment was the notion 
of getting the leader personally committed to the purposes for which 
the consortium was established. It was the belief of the NfSOD 
planners' that a higher level of institutional commitment would . 
exist if the president saw the inVolvement as a conscious, deliberate * ^ 
activity 'designed to improve the success opportunity for students. 
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I and thai the preside^:, through advocacy of the idea, would <*ncour- 
ag^ others Who migln be less willing 40 go along with substantial 
, changes., : . {' * v . ... | - ' V \.\ , 

* Thejirrf.goal. \yas to pfovide^the arena in winch' NISOD 
would operate with its consortium of , committed add innovative 
colleges. The second goal of developing strategies to implement 
9 institutional change would offer a considerable challenge. 
* 1 * *. ' * * • - ^ 

Strategies, to Implement Institutional Change . " 

j ^ The remainder of the general organ izjuional development 
mcnlel (Hampton and others, lftf8) would be tested in the second 
Kellogg goaL Strategies to implement institutional change^must 
~tteal with tne attitudes* and hab'its of individuals in the college that 
affea group ciiipate. NISOD >vould facilitate attempts to work out 
rijeU p structures and sol ve\iay- to-day problems' in deatfng with 
changing services to clients. These attempts were designed to deal 
^.wiih the dysfunctional aspects of.ftjintzberg's professional bureau- 
cracy (1979). Strategies :o implement institutional change revolved 
around several initial efforts by the NISOD staff. Theseetrategies 
included cultivating the staff developer, performing a needs analy- 

• sis, forming" a campus development team, designing lcpl and 
^ regional tvbrkshopSr and establishing a summer institute. 

The Sttiff Developer. Member institutions committed them-? 
selves to two, crucial components in joining the Consortiunt. Tfte 
first commitment-was th5t the chfef executive officer would pub- 
% licly endorse the ideas behind the Kellogg Consortium and would 

• commit the institution to the planning,processes necessary to deal 
. .with the, aspects of the g^neral^rganization model. The second 

commitment was that a professional on campus was to be released 
for at least one-third of his or her time to coordinate the activities 
*ljftking NISOD, the institution, and other consortiun^members, 
T)ie key role to be played by this contact person, who irt alntost all^ 
cases became jhe institutional staff development officer, was 
klSOD's contact person and its day-to-day linkage to the college. 

Descriptions of these staff development/NISOD contacts var- 
ied significantly: some were professional faculty who had been 
given release time, some were administrators involved in "instruc- 
tional supervision, ^nd in* a few cases a staff developer already 
existed in the* college structure and was assigned theiadditional role 
of NISOD coordination. In more than one, case, the president acted 
in the additional role as staff development/NISOD coordinator. 



Some of the contacts were experienced staff developers; others had 
no previous experience in operating staff development programs or 
in playing a role of contact person between the college and NTOD. 
However, it was this contact person who, more than any other aspect 
of the program, became the sine qua non of the change effort. 

Needs Analysis. Once the college and its leadership were 
committed to change, some mechanism was needed.to determine 
what' needed* changing. An important approach to solving this 
problem was gathering data about the state of operations at the 
organization being assisted. Early- Uutfe effort, needs assessment 
instruments" were sent to each member institution. These instru- 
' ments were developed from research that yielded competencies 
reported by staff and faculty as highly desirable. These competency 
goal statements also became preliminary product development 
goals for NISOD in its product development effort. In this prelimi- 
nary data-gathering phase, individuals from all areas of the institu- 
tion responded to specific competency goal statements listed under 
the series of workshops,that NISOD had begun to develop. The 
purpose-bf this activity was to solicit the. most comprehensive 
assessment possible by gathering perceived needs from various indi- 
viduals, departments, and divisions at each-college. These prelimi- 
nary data on the present and desired levels of each area were 
employed by NISOD and institutional representatives in develop- 
ing and conducting more realis.'ic planning sessions for involve- 
ment with NISOD anc in realizing a more relevant consortium 
design and implementation strategy. 

Not only were these data collection efforts important to 
NISOD, they provided planning information to the institution. 
One of the key problems, in early organization development efforts 
was the little evidence supporting the conclusion that individuals 
who had been exposed to management training had changed atti- 
tudes or values when they returned to work. The early approach to 
organization development proceeded from'the premise that if lead- 
ers changed, subordinates would surely follow (Mann, t 957). 

.NISOD sought to improve on these early efforts by focusing 
on individuals, groups; and college-wide performance. Therefore, 
competency goals were stated broadly enough to relate to the behav? 
ior oMndividuals, groups, and in some cases, institutional prob- 
lems. Every attempt was made to ensure that survey results were 
dealt with by task forces who represented every aspect of a problem. 
The needs analysis technique not only met the overall goal of the 
Kellogg Foundation to improve the success opportunities of stu- 
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dents in all programs of the college, it met tlie major goals of .iv» 
^ organization development model by assisting institutional "mem- 
bers to examine their relations with one another, improving the- 
collective attitudes and norms of individuals, and, most impor- 
tantly, attacking day-to-day problems by attempting to work out 
new structures to better Support .student learning^. 

The Campus DevelopmentJTeant. Another key change that 
began to develop jnmany NIS0D colleges was the ad hoc task force 
• . called Jhe campus development team. As has been pointed out 
elsewhere in the chapter, despite awareness of the need for interde- 
pendence in order to effectively serve students' needs, colleges have 
generally focu^ d on various parts of a problem as opposed to the 
larger issue. As reported by Comstock andMink (1979), these various 
parts may be programmatic and bureaucratic. On the professional 
side of the college, one can change personnel, reorganize the curricu- 
lum, or reallocate space. On the bureaucrat ic side of the college, one 
can allocate space aim resources, establish policies and procedures, 
and establish means of controlling the process. However, the college 
rarely interacts to ensure the smooth functioning of the organic 
'whole. . 

The idea for the campus development team (CDT)-grew out 
of the application of arnon research concepts as discussed by Sikes 
and others (1974). The rationale for applying the team concept 
related to the inability of the organization to meet the needs of both 
the client and the professional by looking simultaneously at their 
various needs. Through the commitment to the tenants of the con- 
sortium and the planning and orientation visit, NISOD assisted 
colleges to assemble individuals. who would work with presidents, 
faculties ai staffs, staff developers, and externa] agents in the* 
development md execution of change strategies. 

The CDTs were composed of individuals most involved with 
the notion of improving student success. The teams provided a 
central focus for problems that had historically been ignored by the 
, various parts of the college. The central core of CDTs included 
faculty, staff, midlevel administrators, students, and others. Because 
of the ad hoc nature of the CDTs, there was open discussion of 
problems or challenges, a cemrarcore to mobilize activity io carry 
* out agreed-upon change projects, and the informal power necessary 
to increase the ownership of problems through the incorporation of 
broader concerns. The bene(its of the CDTs included personal 
growth of individuals, an increased awareness of self, unity, and the 
general condition on campus. 1 

------ . 0 i 
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Those who assisted in establishing CIDTs verified the find- 
ings of Gaff (1975), who reported the attributes enhanced by the 
CDT were open and trusting relationships; widespread participa- 
tion in decision majcing; encouragement of administration, faculty, 
and staff to be self-directed and responsible for their actions; encour- 
agement of personal grbwth; acceptance of institutional diversity; 
an opportunity to deal with conflict; and the opportunity to deal 
with feedback in a non threatening manner. 

CDTs took major responsibility for the analysis of the data 
provided by NISOD. In.most cases, the CDT became the planning 
task force to work with the staff developer in executing the responsi- 
bilities previously mentioned. It is easy to see why the CDTs not 
only became the central force for dhange on campus, but also were' 
extremely active in all pliasesof NISOD's traihingand information- 
sharing strategies. 

Localnnd Regional Workshops. From the beginning of the 
project, it was apparent that one of the most ambitious undertakings 
of the Kellogg charge was training the community college stgff 
toward thegoa! of increased student success. In this challenge, ail of 

* the aspects of the 'general model for organization development 
would be operating. One series of workshops would be developed to 
assist in planning change processes, another series would deal with 
changing the attitudes and skills of individuals,* and a third series 
would deal with group climate.. A fourth group would address 
relationships between parts of the organization. It was envisioned 
that these sets of targeted workshops would contribute to solving 
day-to-day problems toward increasing the success opportunities of 
studesns. Since most of the colleges had committed to Option B, it 
was clear-that the training assistance notion ,vas valued by Consor- 
tium members. <, - 

At the time that NISODjstaf f was beginning to develop trains 
ing productsjbased on "a macroanalysis of the consortium's 

jrompetency-goals.decisions, staff members wh& worked with each 
region of the consortium were'engaging in planning with institu- 
tional presidents and staff developers regarding the planning and 
orientation visit. A pervasive model brought the staff development 
officer and the CDT (or a task fora> that ultimately. constitutedW 
CDT) together with the regional coordinator from NISOD. m I 

In addition to the analysis of the needs assessment data, it was 
typically the jole of this group to decide on the campus workshop 
and to collectively plan, through the regional coordinator, (or the 
regional workshops. Since regional coordinators also played a role 
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in the development of workshops, they were rather persuasive in 
assisting the institution to make choices. Two early workshop favor- 
ites involved planning for change. They were "Building ^STSISff 
Development Program" and "The Campus Development Team." 
Regional workshops tended to -focus on the individual change 
notion and consisted of Such workshops as "Analyzing Teaching 
Techniques/' "Building Successful Communication in the Class- 
room/' or "Creating a Positive Learning Environment." Other 
workshops were designed to affect the attitudes and values of a 
particular elementjof rhe college such as the student services division 
or a curriculum department of the colleger Workshops ii^ this series 
included '.'Improving Developmental Studies," and "Personalized 
Competency-Based Curriculum Development." A key jset of work- 
shops dealt with relationships between parts of the organization.. 
Examples of th?se workshops were "Improving Student Retention" 
and "The Student Development Model*" Another set of workshops 
'sought to deal with improving individual attitudes and skills but 
'vere generalized to the degree that a wide spectrum of participants 
could interact; examples are "Communication Skills" and "Leader^ 
ship Styles, Locus of Control, Reality Therapy and Consulting 
Skills." Two workshops were designed for mid- and top-level man- 
agers to improve the attitudes and skills of administrators in the 
strategicarena. The titles of these workshops were 'The Role of the 
Administrator in Managing Change" and ''Utilizing Human 
Resources Effectively." While these workshops were designed for 
campus and regional use, NISOD sought to develop strategies that 
were more global in nature; one such strategy was the 'annual 
NISOD Summerllnstitute. $ : 

The Summer Institute. A unique training and information- 
sharin^opportunity offered by NISOD to its member institution^ 
has bee'h the annual Institute on Staff Development and Conference) 
of Presidents. Held at th,e University of Texas at Austin campus,.the ' 
concurrent programs of the institute and president's conference , 
provide opportunities for chief executive*officers, sfaff developers, 
and college faculty from all parts of the U.S. and Canada to come 
together and exchange the best and most recent information on staff 
development issues and practices. Nationally recognized experts 
and NISOD staff members address current and future trends and 
techniquesTPerhaps of even more importance has been the oppor- 
tunity for participants to establish networks for information and 
program concept sharing with their counterparts from the broad 



cross section of the institution* < represented in the Kellogg 
Consortium. . V . 

- " The 1981 Institute on Staff Development and Conference of 
Presidents, held in May, was titled "Confronting Complexity: 
Developing,Community Resources for the 80s" and focused, oiyhe 

. creation and expansion of community resources to enlarge net- 
works, strategic- to mobilize colleger and communities to more 
powerfully serve the educational needs of adults, andexplorationof 

- issues and trends affecting higher education in the 1980s, Partici- 
pants were involved in skill-building sessions on staff management 
programs, planning, and developmental tasks as well as hearing the 
thoughts of recognned" experts in the community college field dis- 
cuss their perception's of forces affecting community college devel- 
opment in'the next several years. The 1981 ins7u^ieand.cpnference 
were cosponsoiv d wjtft the Texas Association for Community Ser- 

jriceandGontihuingEducatiorr.*rheaddition ofcominuingediica- 
tiori and community resource development personnel from various 
^Texas colleges enhanced both the program opportunities available 
during the Institute and the-networking possibilities available to 
our ownMSOD consortium members. 

Developing Quality Products - 

The third major goal of the Kellogg Foundation was. to 
develop quality products for in-service training and information 
sharing, NISOD's p oduct development efforts" resulted- in two 
information service publications. • * 

The Creative Teaching Series. Art important»component of 
NISODs communication with Kellogg Consortium member col^ 
leges has been the development and d ssemiria'tion pf a series of 
^self-paced instructional modulesjor community college faculty 
members.* The Creative Teaching Ceries modules, funded by the 
Fund fofthe Improvement of Postsecondary Education, were to be 
deyelopedtfrom research results and from theories that had proved . 
beneficial to the teaching/learning process. The modules were to. 
translate theory into practice, to be as free of jargon as pbssibje r and 
to provide enough theoretical background for understanding'the 
concepts contained in each module— the "why" behind the "how." 
Most of the material involves practical, skill-building exercises 
designed to provide instructors with new tools tousewith nontradi- 
tional learners. The«nddule§ were developed % members of the 
NISOD staff as well as experts in community college development 



and research and experupractitioners in the field. An agreement 
with Media Sterns Corporation in New York, a subsidiary of 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, resulted in the publication of a pol- 
ished, professional product. 

Although the printed materials available to Kellogg Consor- 
tium members were originally viewed as supplemental to on-site 
training activities and training telephone consuhatiohs, the 
modules and other printed services offered consortium members 
have grown in popularity and importance in the past several years. 
Inflationary costs affecting college employees 9 and* consultants' 
travel expenses and the growing recognition of the need for a,con~ 
tinuing availability of staff development information have in- 
creased the impact of these publications and the total package of 
printed services to our members. v , 

To date, overl(£6dfr Creative Teaching Series modules have 
been distributed to community colleges in the If.S. and Canada. It is 
anticipated that the number of users will continue to grow as addi- 
tional modules become available and more extensive use of the 
modules is encouraged on individual college campuses. Originally, 
these bqoklets were designed to be used as supplements to training 
activities; now however, the modules have become the basis for _ 
many ongoing staff development experiences for college instructors. 
The Creative Teaching Seri^s^modules constitute a continuing, 
tangible legacy o£ the relationship between the NISOD staff based in 
Austin^artdlits member institutions across the U.S. and Canada. 

. Innovation Abstracts. The other information partner has 
beea. the highly successful Innovaticn Abstracts series. Over the life 
of the project, this series has continued* to be a central part of 
NISOD's information services.to consortium members* A key incen- 
tive to the NISOD staff has been the series' excellent reception and 
the increasing number of submissions from the field, which re- 
inforces the sense , thauhe Jitnovation Abstracts have now taken their , 
place as a relatively regular and routine feature of the community 
college landscape. ,! 

Recently, a survey of abstracts authors was conducted to 
determine the extent of follow-up they have received from NISOD's 
readership. The surveyors were amazed to discover that although 
.several authors reported receiving no follow-up, a large number had 
received anywhere from five to one hundred calls or comments. 
Naturally, those people who in their abstract indicated that further 
information was available were the ones most likely to receive 
requests for that information. One of the happy findings in thifc 



early stage of data_ v 4alysis is (hat program-levgiinirovations were 
highlyTepfesented among those thatjeeerVe^the most requests for 
information. ^ 1^^^^^ 

NISODn^^ additional grant from the Fund 

for theJjppro\€ment of Postsef ondary Education to develop a spe- 
^cjaktfelve-issue series of Innovation Abstracts called the "Federal 
^ Project Series." This series will highlight exemplary practices that 
have been funded at the federal level and that have particular interest 
. for educators in community colleges.; 

* One final indication of the response of member institutions 
to the abstracts is the incredibly large percentage of consortium 
members who renewed wit!} NISOD in the past year in time to 
' receive the bonuiof 100 copies oteachisme ,^iu:«EPns^5eejii as 
indicating the ongoing appeal of the abstracts to the Consortium. 

Training Community College Staff _ 4 

— * , . « ^ ^ 

The fourth go? 1 of the Kellogg charge was to provide training 
to cpmmunity coflege staff members. Much of this effort has been 
covered under change strategies; however, it is important tatonsideP 
how this change-strategy changed over the life of the project. 

Education, renewal, and realization comprise three key 
elements of NISOD's major training goal for the nation's commu- 
nity college faculty and staff. Although^ is an established fact that 
community college enrollees are characterized by learning deficien- 
cies in the basic skills and by a broad range ^f self-defeating behavior 
patterns, many educators remain unprebared to deal with the 
demands of these students. During the project years 1977 to 1981, 
NISOD staff created (and continues to create) a variety of staff 
development training programs and consulting services to meet the 
nontraditional challenges facing community cojlege personnel. 

However, the staff development emphasis has been refocused. 
Inflation and reduced operating budgets have plagued nearly all 
member colleges. The cost of air transportation has nearly doubled 
in one brief year. These financial factors have caused a dramatic 
reduction in the number of staff development requests to NISOD. As 
a Result, NISOD moved to execute training through external re- 
sources, expanding its training capabilities by using many people 
who had attended NISOD workshops in the past and who also 
s desired to provide training outside their own institutions. The 
adjunct model has been in effect since the first year and seems to be 
'working satisfactorily. 
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NISOD has provided 120 workshops during the past three 
years to its network members and has trained mm:e_than^5,60O^^ 
participants— faculty, counselors, and administrators. Workshop 
evaluations indicate that acceptance continues to be high. Using a 1 
to 6 rating scale, with six being tlje most positive score, the average is 
well above five in composite scores, with the highest scpres coming 
under the categories of "relevancy of ideas and activities" and 
_ "effectiveness of workshop leaders/' Even with high workshop, 
evaluations, INIISOD has sought ways to lower the cost of offering 
training..^ 

Since there are not as many funds available for travel 
expenses and training fees associated with putting together an effect 
tive workshop experience, NISOD has suggested the (1) sharing of 
^xg^H^s among institutions in close proximityT^each other, and 
(2) planning of workshop schedules so that NISOJDjx^inm^nJead_ 
several workshops during one trip and institutions can share travel_ 
costs. As NISOD began the consortium, the basic service offered was 
a training service. The realities of the 1980s dictate that training now 
be seen as a support service,,, important but no longer the main 
enterprise of the staff development undertaking. 

It is also clear that sonie of the early workshop efforts are now 
being modeled by various professional staff members in the field. 
That which NISOD once provided is now being provided on a 
district and regional basis by professionals who have followed its 
lead. In searching for evidence of impact from the field, being 
modeled is the most positive compliment the organization can 

receive. ■ » *" 

• ^* * » * * 

Assessing Program Impact 

The final Kellogg goal was*to assess program impact in the 
field. The Kellogg Project is currently evaluating long-term effects 
of its staff development efforts in selected consortium colleges. By 
identifying specific behaviors or activities advocated by Kellogg 
consultants in earlier staff development workshops and assessing 
their current use by workshop participants, the goal is to trace the 
"staying power"- of the%aining. 

A questionnaire has been developed for workshop partici- 
pants to report their use of specific strategies to jmprove student , 
* learning and retention. A parallel questionnaire for administrators 
who did not participate in the training workshops has also been 
designed. The administrative questionnaire seeks tp elicit four types 



of informationr(l) the administration's perceptionof the frequency 
of use of certain activities by faculty and staff, (2) his or her percep- 
t i?!?l of tIje Ien § th of time, the faculty and staff have used the activi- 
ties, (3) the type of involvement th,e_ administrator has with the 
activities,,and (4) the kind(s) of experiences which have influenced 
the administrator's involvement with the activities. The question- 
naires will also offer an opportunity to analyze the imp'act of related 
Kellogg materials in relationship to §taff development efforts in the 
consortium by assessing the influence of Innovation Abstracts and, 
. the Creative Teaching Series on'administrator support and work- 
shop participant behavior change. , 
It is not enough to sayjhat NISOD will expend major efforts 
in its fifth year to determine it's effectiveness. Existing patterns can 
be examined to determine measures..of success. The first pattern is 
the evolution of information services. Initially, the paper flow 
effort s sponsored by NISOD for the consortium weri designed lo 
supplement a more intensivTtrainirg program, but as the fourth 
year of the network is completed, it is. becoming more clear that the 
reverse h asoccurre d. NISOD has beco me a clearinghouse for infor- 
mation about teaching and learning for adults, which it .in turn 
provides to the consortium as its staple service. NISOD-sponsored 
training has remained a healthy function used often by our member 
schools but less frequently requested than during its first three years., 
A second pattern that has established itself is the staying 
power of the consortium itself. It began as a pilot network of 53 
\ institutions; currently one hundred forty institutions are members, 
forty-two of the charter institutions are stilLmembers, sixty-two 
. institutions have been members for more than a year, arid in the last 
ten months, thirty-six new institutions, have joined. Today, 
NISOD's consortium is a healthy mix of new and old. However, the 
most encouraging single fact of the membership pattern is that once 
an institution joins, in two of three instances, it will remain for more 
than a single membership year. A corollary benefit of stayingpower 
is that NISOD is developing a community of educational innovators 
who know each other and who know NISOD staff at the University 
of Texas. Perhaps the most important imperative for the future is to 
makesure that new member institutions joining the consortium are 
quickly acclimated to the nature of the network. 

What We Have Learned 

- Much has been learned from the NISOD effort about the 
nature of building an effective development program* for educa- 



tional professionals. Xhe movement is not exactly where it was 
envisioned it wolild be, yetjhestaff has learned what is important 
and relevant for those who seek to make change from the outside. 

'Looking hack, what seemed to occur and what is nojv part of 
ihe staff development rnodd was the formation of a personal 
network involving presidents, contact persons, key faculty members 
on the campuses, and NISOD staff. At that vulnerable point, as w.Qrk 
,be|jan > professionals of power and influence lent credibility to the 

..training and consulting efforts. In.essense, NISOD formed a per- 

t sonhl netwofk and built reciprocal relationships based on face-to- 
fatre encounters. Forming such a network within a network has 
served the organization well and, in fact, became a true foundation. 

In the second year, the organization became the National 
Institute for Staff and Organizational Development (NISOD) and 

^issued an open invitation to all community colleges to join the 
nefwdrk Wjjh in the year, the group doubled in size and then tripled 
duringjthe two years following the open invitation. As a fifth year 
beginsribere is every reason to believe such growth will continue. 

NISOD's actions to adapt its services to meetthe needs of this 
larger group are very important. The organization was adapted in 
sizableand pervasive ways. Analysts of change might wellxlesignate 
the change agentsVJ^iavior to have beeirhigh rfsk. Jfnj*ctua1it£, it 
was inevitable. Partly, NISOD adapted in its second and third years 
because money available for travel bzgan to be severely limited and it 
was impossible to schedule as many face-to-face encounters. If staff 
members could not be present in person, at least their ideas could. It 
wasldifficult to anticipate that something so simple 'as frequent, 
regujarpaper contact would bolster NISOD's efforts, perhaps more 
than any Other one ingredient) after a firmly established foundation 
based on face- to-faoTencounters was in place. 

In these efforts, something interesting was learned about the 
effect of publications. If they are carefully Targeted, jhey tend to be 
less threatening than fretjuent direct encounter and yet they keep 
interest alive. This is an unexpected outcome, but one the staff has 
given considerable thought to. The lesson is that a mes§jage delivered 
in writing gives space^and reaction time, especially.to the weary or 

*wary professional, and yet has thepotential to offer a much^needed 
encouraging word. * * 

Another concern was how tofoster such primary networking 
within member institutions. Basically, the goal.was to provide t sev-* 
eral different opportunities to nourish the process. Workshops were 
developed that encouraged the formation of-small units within tj>e 
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pollege that would work towlird common staff development goal's. If 
the workshop went well, a banding occurred among the group and 
between the group and NISOD and all the tasks were simplified. 
Another tactic was to encourage a few of the professionals who were 
^ especially interested in staff development to travel together under a 
common purpose: to make a site visit at a college with an innovative 
prpgram, to participate in a regional conference or Workshop where 
kindred spirits gathered, or to attend the Staff Development Institute 
held in the spring at the University pf Texas. 

Surprisingly, even over long distances, it could bedete/mined 
rather easily whether these internal networks had either foyned or 
failed urform. For one thing, returning faces could be counted. For 
example, during the three years of the Summer Institute, approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the professionals interested in staff develop- 
ment returned. In part/ the internal networks had formed by an 
interesting ripple effect that occurfed where one introduced another, 
who introduced another, to form groups of similarly included edu- 
cators. This patterned growth, like a chain-link fence, evidences 
strength/ * , m ; 1 . , 

This strength is at the heart of the qrganization develop- 
ment process— the central mass of the organizational essence that 
must be moved. As the central mass moves, the strength increases. 
These increases were incremental but foundational^Leaders were 
invoKed from the beginning and strategies were oriented to chang- " 
ing the ways individuals treated one another. As individuals 
changed, groups began to change; as groups changed, the structure 
began to change to support group expectations. Gradually, day-to- 
day problems were faced with new energy and resolve. 

Of course, therfe is no means ta measure the extent to which 
the external forces reshaped internal forces. Often, the NISOD expe-< 
rience >vas only one of the major forces that community colleges 
chose to react to Nevertheless, as the latf 1970s are examined in the. 
iuture, ii,will be evident .hat many community colleges began to 
develop. unique personalities with the help of organizations dedi- 
cated to producing measure J change. 
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Effective OD Intervention 
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Organization development, as. we have discovered, i§ a planned 
change process that has as;its u ltmiate goal increased organizational 
effectiveness. The methods, techniques, and structured activities 
that constitute the process and in which members of theorgahiza, 
tion participate are called OD interventions (French and- Bell, J979) 
They are, in other words,*the tools of t'<e trade. '* . . 

One of the most widely used OD interventions (Nadler, 1977) 
is called survey feedback, \yhich has been described as follows: 

■ 

.' v $ 'VPe of. data-based *Wervention .which flows'- 
'from surveysof the members of a system on some subject and 
reports the results to the grbup" [Va'rney, j977, p. 221]. 

- ' A process in which data is systematically collected (nor- 

; anally by questionnaires)«from members of an organization, 
analyzed in* summary fashion, and fed back selectively to or- 
• • ganization members" [Friedlanderand Brown", 1974, p. 326]. 

A procedure in which oiuside consultants and 
members of a system collaboratively gather, analyze, and in- 

- * • * p • • 
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terpret data Wat deal with various aspects of the system's 
functioning, -anxl its mejnbers' professional lives. Using 
>stich dataas a base, the participants, with consultative help, 
. * begin problem-solving efforts to improve theo^ganization 
; 'processes and theworking relationship among members" 
^^chmuckandMiles^igTl^p. 113].. • ' 

These deseriptionsjeontain the essence of the.three major coinpo- 
■ nentsdf survey feedback; The first t'wocojnponelfts.*is illustrated by 
• the first two descriptions, are the use of a survey or questionnaire to 
gather, information "from members of an organization and the feed- 
^ back kl survey results to those who completed it. Tin? thintcomjio-i' 
nent involves discussing the results of the survey and planning 
action to overcome or alleviate those factor* identified as hihdering 
grojtif> or organizational effectiveness.* v % * 9 a 
r , The use of surveys or questionnaires fn tifocommimityVol- 
lege*is not_uiicommor\. However, thert^are distinct differences 
between the typical approach to the use of surveys and the approach 
used?m survey feedback! According to French aftdJieH (1978), the 
iypigal approach is to gathefdata frofn only a certain segment of the 
^ orgaftizarion. usjual{y the lower.leveisln thejnerarchy, The results. 
' are th^iVseen only by the top admiriistrator^and perhaps by some 
mid-IevW admin isjrators with no assurance or commitment that the 
results wiH be put to any pract^aKuse. In survey feedback, on the 
otho; frand, everyone is usually included in the survey and everyone 
receivesfthe results. Further/the results ^re discussed jn work team$ 
ihatjnvplv<; everyonc.and there is a definite commitment to dtf&l- 
-qping action plans. *• 

Organization development, as Hainmpns points obt in. an 
earlier chapter, refers to changes in the' technology andstructure of 
an organization; in indivitluals'and the ways in which they interact 
with Qne another, and in the organiz^tionXinterdctioWs with its, . 
environment. The sbrveys and questionnaires, utilized it\ survey 
feedback, therefore, focus on one or more Aspects of the jmicture, 
pr^cesses^and interactions of the^rgahization and its members. 
Senile surveys cover one topic or aspect and others take a mullifac- 
eted»approacH tor measurement. 'Common focal poipts of surveys 
are the allocation of authority and resppnsibility, the estabiistffoeiit 
ol clear goals andcon\munication networks, effective decision mak-< 
tng, proMem-joIving techniques, methods of conflict malfegement 
and resolution, generql organizational climate, leadership, trust and 



openness, planning, team work, cooperation versus competion, and 
motivation. ^ * » * ... . 

, * typical examples of items found on surveys ^ as follow^: 

Statement.", generally, this institutiorVhas well-established formal 

- *• ' communication channels. / 
Scaie: Don't know . . Unsure, jarobaMy agree "**'' 

Not applicable - Unsure, probably disagree'. ' . 
Agree . - Disagree" . • * . 

' \ * ' , . ; - (Anderson, 1981)^ 

Statement: Are professionals inyolved in decisions related jo their 
\ work?, i * 

Scale: Almost never . / Generally consulted . - 
Occasionally consulted Fully involved '« 

• ' ' "• • • "* (Likert, 1967) ' 

Statement: Do you feel a responsibility lo help this institution meet 
\, - , its goals? . * c / # • . 

Scale: Completely ; > to a little extent v * 

To a very great extent • To a very little extent \ ' 
To a great extent * Not -at all * • 

Tt> some extent ■ * "\ * - • * . ' 

. - ' (Hadley and Andrews, 1^78) 

* * * * . ; - j 

The Advantages of Survey feedback^ . 

"\Vhen lobking^t the variety.of OD interventions available 
j*nd the pros and cons of each, the populacity^of. survey feedbacks 
becomes apparent. For example, one of French ahd Bell's (1978)- 
classifications of interventions indicates that survey feedback is one ' • 
of only four interventions that, can ^Jeal with both task (wh^i the 
organization is doing) and process-(how it is doing it) dimensions of ' 
groups within the organization. In addition, French andflell classi- * 
Tied interventions adcording.to»whicti of five different organization 
units— individuals, 'dyads/triads, teams and groups,* intergrpup * 
relations, and the total organization-rthey could expect to affect. 
Survey feedback was the only intervention designed to improve the 
effectiveness of the last three units. The potential for survey feedback 
-to ha>:e a ^positive, far-teaching effect »on the organization is thus 
greater tlian for any of ^thejother interventions. 

^Survey; feedback affords some otfier advantages. First, since 
•rgpnlzational members are usually involved in the choice of survey 
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instruments or'in their design,* there is^moreperstmal involvement 
in |he«feedback sessionfaftd less perceived thre t aKfrorrt the dato.; 
.Consequently, group members tend to be more committed to the 
planning* process, more motivated to change, and more committed 
•tp implementing any changes that #r v e planned^ In adHItiSn, by 
establishing" times for. periodically readministering the survey, "-the 
organization c%n monitor the "progress of change and afsess^the 
change process itself. Again, commitment to change is enhanced, 
especially if group members know beforehand that follow-up is part ; 
of the^fgcess.. , . . , * • ■ * . ; ; 

On the technical side, collecting data- through* suiVeys is 
usually fast', easy, and.ectfffb'mical, and large, numbers of partici- 
pants can' be surveyed without ^slowing the pibcess appreciably. 
Finaflly,Te$uItsfrom surveys lend tjhemselv£s«easily,to statistical use 
so that feedback fs facilitatedand comparisons cawrbe made hot only 
across groups bujt also with normigroups. 

* <. * . 

Some Shortcomings of Survey Feedback - ^ 

% - One major 'disadvantaged survey feedback isjhe possibility 
that it could be used improperly, An administrator with only sell-* 
serving purposes in mind, .for instance, could use information from 
a survey as ammunition against somebne'that he,pr she wished to 
dismiss. s Administrators cou^d also misuse survey data .to support 
tKeir owri particular percept^ns, issues, or contention s to the exclu- 
sion of anyone else's. Such misuse wpul^clearly promote adversary 
relationships within the organization and Would be detrimental to 
survey feedback's intended.pujpose of effecting positive growthfand 
change^ wfthin the organisation' / • * V ' > . 

' 0 Other disadvantages 6t using.the purvey feedback^approach 
are problems associated \^itk the surv'ey itself. First,isurveys are 
rather impersonal and as such _aj£ subject* to misinterpretation; 
Further, since the questions -areVredetermined, they may jniss the 
crucial issues altogether. Suryeys 4 can also^elicit reactions from the 
'.participants such as anger, fear;.ttying ,to outguess the survey, and 
answering in socially desirable w^s thAtjtend |b cloud the validity 
of tfie .results. Some of these reactions* may carry over into the 
feedback sessions soahat excessiveuiuie is spent*on surface issues 
such as criticizing 4he instrumented nquih realjDroblem-solving 
activities. On the other* hand, the tfeta could be eveHnterpreted so^ 
that group members make inferen|ps # and judgments that* are not ' 
supported by the data. * « + / \ m ,0.1- 
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% Results from Research * A • * 

" ■ " ' ' .• •*!«•■*' 

• * . ^he resuRsofresearch^onducLed on survey feedba'cJcsupport^ — r. 
itswidespread useasarfODintefvent'ion. Inotoof'themfcstnotable 
studies, Bowers (1973) compared the impact over time df four OD ' 
interventions on a variety of variables in twenty-three organizations. 

He. found that only survey feedback and interpersonal process co&- / 
■ sultation had a positive impact on a majority of the OEganizational V 
-measures being studied^ and survey feedback vas^the only one that 

improyed organizational climate, • ' ' .• ' /< 

Also; FriedlanderWid Brown (1974)/ who conduced a tho- ' * 

rough review of the reseajfch literature onOD, found research that ' ' 

• suggested lhat the. effectiveness oi survey feedback was increased / 
when group members were involved in'the design and'collection of / 

. data, when manages of the groups were actively involved in the / 
-problem-solying/plannirfg process, when an outside- consultant^ 
. facilitated the pfTItess, and when decisions about iollow-up and * 

• action steps were specific. | ' •, • o 

" . ' ■* » 

How to Use Survey Feefiback Effectively ' . . '*'»'"'» 

Touse the survey feedback methodology effectively requires 
more thar/simply administeringa survey, returning the results, and 
planning action steps. This section, therefore", draws on the works of " * 
Bowers and Franklin (1977K Fordyce and^eil (1971), French and »' 
Bell ( 1 978), and NadJer ( 1 977)/toproviae a more in-depth view of the 
survey feedback process. t • * ; 

Setting the Stage. Like any other change effort, .su'rvey feed- ' " 
■back should not be initiated unless there are strong indicaiions-that 
change is needed. Once that need is acknowledged, the president of : 
the college, (or appropriate .top-level administrators) must be com- 
mitted to'the effort and willing to expend resources, both human' * 
and material, to complete the project. The administration must also 
realize that the eniire 'process should be .jftintly'planned-and ' . 
designed by represenVjves from all levels of the organization that 
are to be included in the process. ' * .. 

v The 'Resource Person. Before proceeding further", a decision 

should be made regarding the use of a resour'cepersprvoreohsul tant. , _ 
Most proponent's of surv(jyfe&d'baek snggesl thaLa-resource person * 
be utiljzedjhtoughouttheentit ;e process. The person could assisting- ' t 
defining the. purposeiTof the intervention, selecting.or designing* a 
survey instrument, andanalyzing the survey results. The person also - "" 



6 . would play a key rolein feedback sessions which will be explained 
-^ -^iri'more detail later in this section. • * 

* The roles and'activities that a resputce person Is'invofyed in" 

* ate varied and range from facilitating group processes to planning 
to analyzing complex data. Selecting the right resource person, 

1 "therefore, is an impiortant decision and should be done with,care. 

* Briefly, the resource person should be skilled m ,OD and'humart 
relations. Hfe or she should also be flexifje enough to. adapt to the* 
demands and characteristicaof the situation and be cognizant of th£ 
need to. keep the process moving at a steady pace. The interested 

. reader ian refer to ftammqns and Hunter (1977) or Bell and'Nadler 
*f 1979) for further information on the role and selection of consul- 
, tants.and resource persons.' * V - 
. ^ . ^Determining the Purpose. The next part of the prpcess-is^to- 
t - * * determine a clear purpose for the. survey/ Data shouldj not- be 
\ ' gathered just for the^akebf gathering data nor to accommodate the 
/ . self-serving purpoVes gf some misguided administrator. Rattier, the 
purpose should be to improve the effectiveness-ohhose areas where 
% survey feedback is hes* suited as an intervention; i.e.f teatns and 

• groups, intergroup relations, and/or the total organization. The 
factors and conditions that created the impetus for change "would 

r « ; then give Vise jo imoxe specific definition* of the purpose* • . * 

\. , \ Selecting a survey instrument Once the purposes are set and 
. # . * the topic? or^reas of concern selected on which ^data, are to be 
. * gathered (such ?s*leader. hip, problem solving, communications, 
planning, climate, etc.), the appropriate survey instrument can be 
selecte^.,The alternatives available at this point are to, select an 

* • * existing survey and use it witho'ut modification, modify anexisting 
suryey, # or generate a new survey iriltrument. 

<s If an existing survey is selected, it is important j^bgjc^rtain 
that the survey. measures wh^t you w^uiieasured. TCfeview of the 
* survey will estaMshits^alidity^ aricTa review of |ny available iAanu- 
ajaor other supporting documents will help determine if the typeof * 
^ results e xpected from the survey will be useful. Then" it is necessary 
to]dete?hiine, if possible/ the stability of the sunyey, Pfeiffer, and 
oth?rs.(1976) suggest that any instrument^shouldhave a reliability. 
. ' coefficient of .85 or higher. to prpvide assurance that the results will 

\ be accurate. / - . > 

. . , Selecting an existing instrument and makirtg modifications 
(such as changing jbe Fangua^e 'tp fit a community college setting) 
has the advantage of creating a more appropriate survey while re- 
taining the same validity and, reliability as the original instrument. 

v % ' « m "* . • 

9 \ * ' • ■ ■ > • , 
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The main advantage of designing your own instrument is, of 

course, that it can be designed to meet specific needs and circum- ' 

t stances. It can be comprehensive or specific, lqng or short; and * 

^ iollow whatever format is best foinhe Watibn. On the.other hand, 

4 it takes more time and effort to design an instrument, and it should 

be pilot-tested- for reliability. Recently^ however, a self-designed 

survey was successfully developed at Los Anjbles Southwest College 

for their use in 0D (Hadley and.AndreWs, 197*). in their paper, the 

3 authorsdescribe-the,process they used to desigft.the instrument and* - 

determine its reliability.. They indicate, too^thatTor the most part! „ 

the survey can be. used in other 'community colleges. For . other 

outlines and descriptions^ how to design a survey instrument, refer— 

to Varney (1977) or Pfeifferand osiers (1976)^1—^ — 7~ f 

. % Other Vetermtnants^Another'asphct of selecting an instru- 

ment.i8 tost. The^ut^bf-pocket.cost of the survey shou'ld be taken 

pnto account as Well as the cost for scoring the survey. A closely 

related aspect is time. The.length of time needed to complete and ' 

score the survey is a determinrng factor. Also, as noted above, timeis* * 

a factor if the.instrument is self-designed. . ' 

J / A further determining factor in selecting an instrument is its, 

, complexity'. It is necessary to determine" if any background inforrna— 

' tion is reguired to complete the survey; that the instructions aTeVasv ' 

.'to follow, and th5t the reading leyeJJsappropnate. Also i t is import . 

tanrto determine theway in which the results are reporte'd arid how" 

1 romphcated'tKey are to interpret. Since all of.fhese factors can" 

influencethesuccessoftheremainderof theprocess, theyshouldbe " 
jjivencareful attention. <• ■ " '' . . *■ 

Administering the Survey. Prior to administering thesurvey, 
the participants should be informed of the purpose of the survey, ~ 
Mow the,data will be used, and how and when feedback of the results : 
t-will be", made available. Then, the survey is-administered to all 
members of the college or, for more limned use, toatubsystem of the 
mstitutionsuchasall those who report to the dean or vice-president » 
of student' affairs. . ' >• • , ' 

, The survey should be administered in such a.way that as close . 
.to 100 percent participation as possible is obtained.'Onepossibility 
is to, administer it. at a time when all' participants are a captive 
audience, such as at a staff or facility meeting.. Another possibility is 
coding the instruments so that those persons who did hot complete 
one can lx? sent reminders. Regardless of the metho°d used, however, 
the participants should be assured that their responses will be totally 
^anonymous. Having the completed"surveys sent to*a neutral party, 



perhaps the resource person" or consultants will further assure 
anonymity. % *' ' 

Feedback Session*. In general, jtheresult*o(thesurvey are fed 
back in functional* work groups. French and Bell (1978) suggest that 
the first work group to receive the results be that of the chief execu- 
tive officer. But,* before the group "sees thecfeta, 'a resource person 
should Jielp the workjiraupjeaderalbne interpret the data and ?lso 
prepare hiniT>r her to lead the work group feedback meeting. The 
workgroup leader then shares the data with his'or'heFteam, with the 
resource person in attendance to help facilitate the process. During' 
the meeting, the results of the survey are apalyzecl and discussed with 
special attention paid to those areas whfere discrepancies exist 
between present conditions and desired conditionsjj^aH^ 
on their analysis, the group proceediio deviaeconstructiye plans to 
reduce those discrepancies^ ; " ° 

- TheTeeSback session is the single most important- element in 
the survey feedback process. Without it, of cofrrse, there would be no 
change, growth, pr improvement. So, in view of its critical nature, 
.there are a few considerations to keep in mincf Tjhe climate created 
i for* the meetings must be positive in orcljr to promote trust and 
% openness among the group members. The sessions should ideally 
take .place when there will be no in terruptions such as telephone 
calls. If there is no good place on campus, then consider having the 
meetings at an off-campus locationJ&Vhatever the circumstances, 
the feedback meeting must be dearly planned, organized, and 
orchestrated. • • 

The final task for the work group during the feedlfetk/plan- 
ning session- is to make plans for introducing the data to fti&i\£xt 
lower level of work -groups. The team nxem&ers then become .the 
'leaders of the work groups at that next level, and they repeajt the 
^feedback/planning proems with that workgroup, JThe process con- 
tinues inffhat manner urtul all levels whoparticipated in the survey 
have gong through a feedl>?ck/planning session. 

To illustrate, the first feedback session is held with the com- 
munity college president and those who answer directly to him or* 
her, such as vice-presidents or deans. When their session \i finished, 
the dean of instruction becomes the leader for his or her workgroup,^ 
which might be made up of division chairpersons They then Have a 
feedback/planning session and makeplans to share the data with 
the n£xt lower level.. The division chairpersons who &re team 
members become team leaders for work groups that might consist of 
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department chairpersons. As stated abovfe, the same process con- H * 
tinues until all levels have partidpatetfin \ feedback session. ^ 

f Follotv~up. Someone^ in the ^institution* should be; made-' „ V 
.responsible for making srfre that the action plans developedjo-the*. '^7 
feedback sessions^are jcarried out. This 4 sfiouldLbe^pn^ cfiafing 'the 
early stage^qf planning the^uiresurvey Teedback process so that, * 
follow-up becoine3.an-integral part oiUhe process. 4 

^Effective follow-up should bexonducted in two different * "I 
, ways. The first assumes that time , 
plana- If so, the activities can 6e nioriitored for progress on or shortly 
rafter the tinu? specified* in the plan.The second type of follow-up** „ 
activity should be a readministration of < the original survey /to 
* determine if the desired changes actually took place. This becomes 
somefwhat of a pre/post assessment- activity and .canjbe readminis- * / 
tered more than once. The essence, then, of the*follov(-up activities is' v 
*to determine "fir?t if the action \glans, have been carried out and . 
second; if th^y have had the desi/ecf effect. - 

A vailable. Survey Instruments * * 

There is a wide variety of . surveys, questionnaires, 'and 
instruments available for diagnosing and analyzing various aspects 
of the organization. A few of them are geared and written especially 
for usein .the community college, some can beused in the coramyn- % - * 
^ ity college exactly as they are written, and the remainder have to be 
, adapted to eliminate, for example, language that is most frequently 
( used only in business settings. iMany otthe surveys focus on specific 
'tqpics or concerns such' as those discussed earlier in this chapter. ' , 
Others, especially those that cle^ wiilr&ss^ssing organizatjomiLcli- 
^mate, contain indict that cover several bi those topics. 

T!here is," however, anottfer broad category of surveys and ' * 
instru'prients.available that tqQch qn somex)f the same concerns and C * - - 
topics that occur* in OD, But .they \are best used in groups in which" * 
4 tKe focus is on individualj^arnirig and insight. Jhc results of Such 7< 
surveys are frequently seen only by the individual, and are not , 
group-tabulated. There is, therefore, no group feedback, andU ^^" 
planned change is not usually a part of 4hQgroupj3U.tcomW. t - 

♦ * TJje sources listed below are group'^intq those that contain 
surveys that are desiXned^pecificalfy fqf the community college, 
tho^eTfi^t^ontam surveys that are ap'pppri&te for the community * 
college with littl/? or no modification, tftose books or compan ies that - t 
offer multiple -instruments, and tho^e packaged approaches that 
'bave the surveys and meetings preplanned and programmed^ * > " 

• . r - \ ■ >" .... :"V<". 
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Community CollegeQrtented Surveys 

L Organizational Development Questionnaire k % f 

>urce: Hadley, O: B v ,and Andrews* J. 'The Development of a , 
Questionnairgfor an Organizational Development Program at 
Lbs Angeles Southwest College// (ED167219). r 
\ This questionnaire, containing 79 items, measures attitude^/ 
in several* OD concept areas— institutional climate, supervisory 
relations, work departments relations, th^job setting, institutional 
. processes and results! and^oalje«iTrg. \ 4 

\ \ • - - > 

. *»2." Survfiy*of Community college Organizational Functioning j 

Sour^-MitriC' O. G. Giiiduate Prograrft in Human Resource • 
^Development, EDB 406, The University of Texas at Austin, 
^r- r - AOstin, Texas 78712. • ^ « % . - 

. f The focus of this survey is organ izatidhal dimate. It ft an 
adaptation of the survey of organizations that w#s developed by the 
% Instit ution of Soc iaLResfearchTlt is basedxm Likert^System 4 model . 
~^~(5t organizational effectiveness. < 



$\Organizational,Growth Stages % # . 

7 Source: 9 Mink, O: G. Graduate Program in .Human. Resource ' 
, • Development, EDB 406, The University of Texas at-Austinj 
Austin, JTexas 78712. \- / . . . J- 

Based on ari original survey^from Gordon Lippitt's Organi- 
zational Renewal materials, this survey helps institutions identify^, 
what stage of* organizational growth they are in with respect 
to •several Jcey . areas of concern, such as physical and financial ' 
r£soufce»s, ifinQvati^n and creativity, productivity, and social 
responsibility. % ^ 0 — — ^ * 

\ , ; . • • * 

Surveys Appropriate for Community Colleges 

h TO/?/ Group Self-DihgnoSis Scale . • • ' 

. „ Source; Jones, J. E., and Pfeiffer/J. W, /P77 Annual Handbopk .. - 
/or Group Facilitators. San piego- University Associate, 1977. 
^ The theory behind this survey is that trust is a determinant of * 
effectiveness and productivity in groups. Th^ surfcey pVovides scales^ . 
for four levels of trust? trust, openness, realization, and interdepend- 



ence. Ample suggestions for using the scale are provided^ 





2. Group Effectiveness Survey « ^ 
^ Source: Nadler, D. A. Feedback and Organization Development: 
> "~ l/swg ba'ta-Bascd Methods. Reading, Mass - Addison- Wesley * 

This survey focuses o^ the tanct&ninj* of wo$k grbups. Indi- 
ces rrtclude group task and composition, how group memfbers work 
togethd\ group effectiveness, and strengths and weaknesses of the 
group,, \ ' % \ , ■ 



*t 3. &rdup\Exp'ectation<Sitrvey j v ^ 

Source: fiergquist, W. H., and Phillips, S. R. 4 Handbook for 
faculty development, Vol /.'Washington, D.C.:'Coun&l for 
/ Advancement of Small.CoIIeges, 1975. . " , 
■ * " • * Group norms a£ assessed m this survey so that groups can 
> analyse t!fe extent to which fhey shiare information about and reac- 
, . tfons td^group activities. It is also useful m analyzing expectations 
. <hat irfUiyiduals have pftheir own and others' group behavior. % 

/ 4^ Diagn'osing Organization Ideology ^ 

( ' SourceUotxes, J'., and Pfeiffe^, J. W.1975 Annual Handbook for 
* " * s Group Facilitators. San Die&o: Univei$ity Associates, ,1975. 

This instrument is designed so that individuals can compare. 
- * their patterns of behavior in art organization with the general 
pattern of behaviors that characterize an organization. Four 
orientatipn^power, role, task, apd self— are assessed so that 
individuals can determine the fitbetw.een their values and those of 
the organization., - I* *> 

. ** • - * . « 

5. Organizational Climate Questionnaire * V j 
\ Source: Litwin, G M andStringer,K. Jr. Motivation andOtganiza^ 
tional Climate. Boston: Division of Research, Graduate School 
f of Business Administration, Harvard University, 1968. 'j 
This survey assessing organizational climate has nine, indi- 
ces; structure, responsibility, rewards, risk, warmth, support, stand- 
H ards, c6nflict,^dLic^ntity. ^ 

J6.. Profile o) [prg^rlizdtional Characteristics \ M * '* 

Source: FbujrtlStion for Research on Humkn Eeh«wior, Ann, 
A^bor, Michigan. 

• « - * „ • 

1\ Survey of Organizations , ,* % & 

Source: Sai> Dtegof University Associates. * t " 



* \ ^hc Profile, was tlv^originai survey dev£toped*by the Institute 
„for Spcial, Research, in J946. The Survey of Organizations is the 
. revised hhdriniproved version developed by David Bowers. Both are 
based on Likert's System 4 model of organizational development. % 
An hdded feature 9f this survey is that it was designed specif icalfy for * 
: use in a swveyvfcedback intervention* * / " 
• J \ • . 

8. Evaluating Youi Organization ? . • \ % « 

. SourcerjOrgahizational Renewal, Inc., 5605 Lamar Road, Wash- 
. ; VWton/D.C 20016. " * ' 1 

Thii is tU<j Purvey (rom which the Organizational Growth 
-Stages survey by Mink was adapted. * »' 

9. Organizational Climate Description Questionnaire . , . 
Source: Halpin, A.' Theory and 'Research in Administration. 

< • Toronto, Canada: MacMillan, 1966, ^ 

• * This survey on organizational cl iiuate has eight ntein varia- 
bles: disengagement, hindrance, esprit, intimacy, aloofness, produc- 
tion, trust, ami-consideration, v ^ - * . * ■ 1 

Companies or Books Providing Surveys 

* 1. Fox, R. S.,d al. Diagnosing Professional Climates of Schools. • 

Fairfax, Va.: NTL Learning Resources Corporation, 1975. t 
\ * Although -it is designed £or a public school audience, this 
' book does provide a large number o£ clim&te-onerited-surveyslhat % 
could be adapted to the community college. 



2. Francis, D., and Young, p. Improving Work Groups: A Practical t 

Manual for Team Budding. San Diego: University Associates, , 
1979. ^ ; - # . / 

Thfs book contains a variety of instruments that can'be used 
in twelve different areas of teaqj development such as appropriate 
leadership^ commitment to the team, effective work methods, ^nd 
positive jntefrgroup .relations. While sortie would need to t befnod£ 
V fi'ed for community college use, many could be used without modif i- / 
cation. Instructions are provided for the best utilization of the 
instruments. ' • ? h * " 

3. Pfeiffer, J, W./Heslin, R., and Jones; J. E. Instrumentation in 
H\iman.R'elations Training. San Diego: University Associates, 
1976., , ' " . 



This handy compendium 'contains jti least forty. Jnstrut 

* ments on*6rganizational climate, leadership, management s # tylas, 
supervisof-subordfnate relations, and gpdup dynamics. The authors 
provide a descripiionpf each survey ^together with information on 
administering, storing, and interpjpaiitg the instrument. 

* Packaged Approaches : t - 

1. Grid Organization Development 

Source: Blake, 'Tt., and Mouton, J: Building a Dynamic 
Corporation ' Through Grid Organization Deyejopment, 
Reading, Mass,: Addisoq-Wesley, 1969. 
This ifpprcTach has as its basis the managerial gri^— 3 matrix 

* for assessing leadership style. The program has six phases designed ' 

to train managers at all levels of tl?e Organization. 

■ » ^ 

* • * 

2. ITORP— Implementing the Organizational^ Renewal Process 
Source: Lippitt. G. Organizational Renewal, Inc., 5605 Lamar 

, s Roacf, Washington, D;C. 20016. 

ITORP is a five-phase program complete with numerous 
surveys and group meetings designed in general to improve organi- 
zational effectiveness. * % 

* X 

Conclusions " . * 

In an earlier chapter, Woodman and Muse point out that 
survey feedback may be the single most frequently used OIW inter- 
vention. This is a vjew shared by others, including Nadler ( 1 977) and * 
French and Bell (1978, p. 156), who conclude that V. . survey 
feedback is a cost-effective means of implementing a comprehensive 
program,.thu$ making it a highly desirable change technique." 

Cost-effectiveness, however, is not the*6illy reason for tht 
popularity of Purvey feedback. Greiner (1967), 1)1 comparing eight- 
een studies of organization -change effprts, found three .features that 
were common to those efforts judged as successful. They were a 
strong need for change to occur, the involvement of many organfea^" 
rional levels' in planning change, 'and shared decision making 
regarding change as opposed to unilateralop^KIegated decision 
making. All of these features, but especiallythe last two, are charac- • 
teristic of survey feedback andjyetfl(fsepm to indicate its utility. 
Further, Nailer (1977) pojimfcout that the use of a data-based inter- 
ventipn^such x ass^jvefjeedback' influences the behavior* change 
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process in two main wfcys. Virit, it energizes behavjpr by arousing 
Jeelirtgs and'forces th^t create an impetus forchange/Then, once the 
impetus" 'is created, the data an^lysisr-helps tcTdirect behavior by 
indicating those areas in whitjh change should take place. So, the 
combination of data, data feedback, analysis, problem solving, and 
planning found in survey feedback creates a powerful force for 
change. -V *> ' * Km * v r # . , * 

'. From thcdiscusslons above and the available jesearch, it is 
apparent that surveV feedback, if pfoperly used, hasfhe potential 
f for being- one of the most influential OD activities in whicfe a 
community college dan participate. Any cbmniunity college that is 
seriously interested [in Jrriproving its . effectiveness and overajfc 
organizational fuctiiming should give survey feedback seriottP 
consideration. 1 
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Wow can qne expect a consultant togcconiplish 
something a president is unwilling g* unable 
to do* The president should be the leader in \^ 
organization development. . *' _ 



Organization Development? 
[A President's View •*{ > 

i Bywn N. McClenney . * ^ 



No otrier person' ia-arfinstitution of higher education has more 
riding on the,deyelopment of that institution than does the chief 
J^xecutive. Selfish inrerests atone should be enough to compel a 



person to^o everytrn'ngpossible_to produce positive developments. 
If a person believes deeply m the mission of the institution/ttien he 
or. she works with heightened motivation to create a healthy 
. organization^-— — • -A - - - ■ 

TheBig Picture ... " \ * . ■ - ' ' 

„ There are some key characteristics of healthy organizations 
that should be pursued by a president who wishes to proddce-posi- 
live developments. Thes^desirable characteristics snws follows. . 

1. A clear sense of mission. This is a prerequisite forefforts ttf 
develop an organization. : * * . j. 

, . 2. Goal orientation. A sense of priority a bout the ends to- 
ward which an organization worksis crufial, * 

3. Climate of thrust. Absence of this characteristic will 
Ihortcircuit even the' most creative plans for organisation 
development. . ' . . > ' „ \ * * ' - 

- • ; ; . <; • • v; • * 

Cbmmoo* (Ed) Sqa'DitAuons /or Community Colleges: Omniuttio* * *• 
tU>pment~Ch*ng*!>u*<tits, ix>.37.San FMwtwo: Jo»Ky-fciw, Atirch IW2. ' 107 
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„ 4. Expectations of excellence. Who wants to work for an 
organization without standards and self-respect? High expectations 
for individual and group performance provide a spring-board for 
organization development. y 

\5. Cdtldborative relationships. Units of the organization- 
^ecognizefthfe interdependence required to achieve efficiency and 
effectiveness for the totar organization. * 

6. Recognition of realities. HealAy organizations continu- 
allyasfcess the en vironment and face the difficult choices required in* 
order to avoid stagnation or retrenchment. 

The significance of leadership behavior, the needs of jgerspns^the 
analysis of the forcesauvork jnany^ituation^anffassessment of the 
isks in-proposeiTecmrses of action can now, be discussed in terms of 
how: to produc^ desirable outcomes. * :< 

• ~ • • 

Leadership for Organization Development » * ; 

\ ; , • , ■ • ''; < ' . 

k ^ A president caiujor escape the fact thatf£e or she sets the tone 
for the way work isoccomplished' in the organization. A tone 6r 

"climate o is esfablisfied by the way a .president plans, organizes, 
directs, coordinates, and controls institutional processes. A healthy 
organization will result in proportion t<£ theextent to which a leader 
is able toproyidefoj the participation of people at all levels of the 
organization. People support the things they help to create, and a 
president who feels the jieed to tightly sgntrol afl processes is miss- 
ing an opportunity to unleash a positive force within the organiza- 
tion. Delegation* of responsibility and authority, a Willingness to 
provide fo¥ open and honest problem solving.and decision making, 
and open communication help create the climate or atmosphere in 

*which positijtfe organization development can takeplace. 

Needs of people * . * — 

• . , » / • 

> *■ 

Whether one talks about students, faculty, staff or adminis- 
trators, there are some common needs of people which should be 
kept in nilind by those who hope to develop an organization. Com- 
mon peeds are: (l)to feerimportant,'(2) to be'respected, (3) to be 
informed, (4) to receive recognition and rewards, (5) to know the 
expectations held fof performance, and (6) to have influence. Failure 
, to recognize tffese common nfeeds will lead, to failure in efforts to 
irf itiate positive charfges in the organization. 
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; . * What aleader assumes about people also will have a' signifi- 
cant impact. If the administrator assumes that people are basically 
lazy, then hepr she is more likely to qgsurpe a very directive posture 
in most processes.Xpnversejy, if the administrator assumes that 
p&pl^fare basically purposive, tjhen he or she is morelikely' to favor 
participative practices. Participate practices are^more |ikely-io 
, create the conditions conducive foVpositiye organization develop- 
ment. " — ' * % , - 

- Educators should be among the Cirst leaders to recognize that 

positiveieedback and regards are better than punishment and-sanc* 
dons as motivaiorsTor improved performance.-. fcecognftion of that 
belief will lead to ajbadance betwerrScomplishmerit of goals and 

jheneedsLof -people. People must be seen ^the keys to achieving 
purposes if one hopes to see perspnhel share a commitipenbt'o help^ 
the organization, accomplish its purposes. 

* " * .* - *" - ** - 

The Situation. . . - / — — — — ' v * 

, There is a tendeij£y among many in higher .education to 
think about improving people through staff development or man-J 
agement development when there is a perceived need to improve an ' 
ofganization. Others place great faith in Systems and forget about 
theneeds of people. What is needed is an understanding regarding . 
the interrela v tionshipx)f people and^structures in a specific situation, 
A good strategy for organization development in on£ setting might 
have a negative impact in another setting. * > - . 

Basicto effective organization development is an understand- 
ing of the following: , 1 

h Structural problems produce many behavioral. problems. 

2. Structural changes Yrfay lead to Additional behavioral 
- problems like resistance 10 change or frustration, 

3. Many behavioral problems resulting frdm personal prob-" 
/ lemsr lack of skills, an^ personality conflicts a/e not 

related to structural problems.; 
^ 4. Behavioral ' changes without attention to s }ylderlying • 
structural problems may lead to frustration. 
Selection of an approach to changing striicturejsor people, or both, 
must be based On a careful analysis of the needs of people and the ' 
organization. The process chosen through which t6 make a change, 
based in large, measure on leadership style wifl be crucial. A 

As has been suggested, people want to*be involved in deter- 
miningchanges with a major impact on theif work. Recognition of 



the need for skill building and in volvement in the processes leading; 
to $tfyctural changes help people accept and contributejo positive 

* change in an .organization, In ptherjwprds* the right structural- 
' change can be made^hrpugh thewfong process and ppdaice serious 

behajvipial-problems. On the other hand, the right process can lead 
-;>" to positive behavioral changes'wfiile at thesame time solving struc- 

* tural problem^ 

Critical Structures 




There hie a number^Lstructural elements which must be 
cle^^r^sonable^anii understood by all persons in the organization 
iForganization development is to reach its potential. Among the. 
mpsjt important elements are: - ' • ' w v 

1 . ^Role of individuals and groups in governance: Who shall 
be involved in decision making and how shall they be involved? 

• Who has authority to make committee appointments? I Who makes x 
fin^l decisions? • - * * ♦ . " \ / 

% Performance review evaluation: How shall performance 
. be judged? For what purppses is evaluation undertaken? Who shall 
be involved in assessing^performance? 

3. Position descriptions: Do people have a clear understand- 
ing of their roles in the organization? * . * * 

4. Salary schedules classification structure: How areJevels of 

• compensation to be determined? How are positions to be categorized- 
and related to each other? s. , V \ * 
* 5. Grievance procedures: How are differences between peo-~ 
pie to'be resolved? Is a peer committee to be involved? . • 1 

6, Prpmotipji revimv: What criteria a^e to be utilized?~Who, 

• shalj be involved in xhe review? * * * 0 ■ 

* 7. Leave policies: Under what circumstances can one be 
absent from assigned duties? Who shall approve requestslor leave? 

8. Salaty administration: How are salary increases to be dis- 
tribureii?is"merit to have a place in the determination?- , 

9. Selection of personnel: Who is to be involved? What is the 
role of affirmative action? " .. * r' 

* 40. Budgeting:. Who is to.be involved: How are priorities 
_ . jestabiijshcid?' ' ; • < . 

The list could be expanded, but the point is not to create an 
exhaustive, list.. Thes,e structural elements are examples of areas in 
•which mapy institutions haye problems that, create barriers to.^ 
0 organization development. Sojne.prQblems can be solved by helping 
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**3mmi$trator% develop of'sharpen skills, sortie can be alleviated by 
involving the right peopjkin.a process to create a new'poKcy,' and 
ethers wilLrtquire a'combiriation of strategies. Awareness of the 
problemsknd the qfrility to attach a measureof importance to them 
' is critical lora persoadesirihg to provide leadership for brganiz'a- 

JLtioridevetopment. * • . " 

.Assessment * . * \ ! • 

o ' * The need facing a leader 1 is to^ccurately assess the forces, 
whether political or structural, ami determine the appropriate 
action or actions to stimulate positive development of the organiza- 
tion. Implicit in that thought is the notiqn that clarity exists regard- 
ing the mission and goals of the organization. Assessment of the 
extent to which clarify exists rtiay be determined througlTsurveys, 
the work of a task force, a series of hearings, or some other technique, 
- but it is important to know if there isa collective vision of desirable 
directions for the future of the institution.fiirther, it is important to' 
obtain feedback from various constituent groups andpbtential stu-. 
v dents. Again, surveys,' advisory connpittees, and. hearings can be* 
^ useful in discovering gaps in service or evidence of dissatisfaction/ 
? i y* n a " uridersta nding of how peoplejDerceive the organi- 
sation, it is possible to begin a processof identifying the barriers or 
problems which seem to prevent posi tive development of the institu- ' 
tion. For.example, if the institution # does not have clearly stated arid 
understood policies and procedures, and people see that as a.pjob- 
lem, then it will be important to address development of policies and 
protedur.es as a- part of the effort to develop the organization. On 
another front, if supervisors do ftm know how to conduct the process 
of performance review, then workshops or seminars may be needed \ 
to equip thenTfof whaj should bela process 1b help individuals 
improve performance, • ' . - " - ' 

r ^ Since presidents often hear only what othersjhink they want 
to hear, th&elejnent of assessment is critical if jhepresident is to have 
the information he or she needs to lead organization development. 
There are times when it 4 might be most^ productive to^bring an 
outside agent or consultant^ into the process toprovidg an objective 
view. In fact, evaluation teams from the regional accrediting associ- 
ations can fill the role if they are allowed to and it their advice and 
observation's Sre utilized-iri a forward-looking program to improve 
the institution All toooften^ however, administrators get defensive 
and fail to reap the potential benefits. The point is, every orgclniza- 



"YIbn,can be better if it assesses its current status and develops an 
approach to mpye towards 3 higher levd of operation. The president 

, n£eds to lead the effort to formulate th^plan for institutional 
jntprovement. * v ^ 

/.**'"'.•• 

/ Setting the Example 

• '•• \ ' /- v . , \ .c ' 

Using his or her knowledge oi the current status, a president 
who wants to provide leadership for development will'do a checkup 
\on the extentto which he or she is providing the example for good 
management. The president should, in fact, be in -the'le&hrole in 
answering the following questions: (1) What' are we -aiming to 
accomplish? (2) How shall we function? (3) Who will do the worl^ 
(4) Who must be kept informed? (5) How sjiall we evaluate results? 

.These questions focus on the functions of planning, organizing, 
directing, coordinating, and controlling thatare so vital if an organ 
ization is to be healthy: Planning, in particular, offers an opportun- 
ity ohpn amnual basis to assess the status, crea^plSnsTand then 
allocate resources to encourage timeiy-prdblem solving ahtf new 

: approaches to providingservices., * . 

If people in the organization can profit frorti skill building in 
arias like time management; conducting meetings^and teaq}J>uild- 
irig, then a president would be wise to provide the learning oppor- 
tunities. HevOr she cannot escape the need, however, to set an 
example.- A president who demonstrates a willingness to learn new 
skills can inspire others to improve, Apresident also needs toVecog- 
nize the hazard of sending a staff menjbef\to a" workshop to*g£t 
inspired, to try something new when ttye organization has not been ' 
prepared to absorb the new approach.' S\ - 

A The president in essence, mqst Constantly see the "big pic- 

♦tufe," initiate action, .coordinate structural changes and staff or 
mahagement development programs, and communicate in an open 
fashion so that people understandjhe changes takingplace in the 

• organization. In effect, "the^fesk^tit should manage the change 

"process. ~ 

i \ \ ■ 

'Summary : ' ' K " 



The* president has primary responsibility for creating the 
climate or tone within the organization. He or she would do well to 
understand the impact of leadership style. It is also important to 
work constantly" to understand the needs of the people who do th£* 



work of theVg^nizatibn: Assessing the forces in the environment of 
the institution should provide a foundation for determining needed 
changes and Weighing the risks. Causing positive things 40 happen 
* isjhe task, ancNrivolving people in the process is tiie way to achieve 
positive, outcomes. * '* . / 

■ , • ■ « ' - < A " ' 
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Additional references ort organiyiHon « I 
development from the ERIC Clearinghouse*, 
on Junior Colleges.' -''*•_- 



James C. Palmer 
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Sources and InjorrhatioiVy , , 
Organization Development \. 
in the Community College . 



This concluding chapter* provide an annotated biblicsrap|v/ of 
recent .ERIC documents and journal articles dealing with organiza- 
tion development in' educational settings. The ERIC documents- 
included in the bibliography were selected from additions to the 
iERIC database since 1976. Because of the greater volume of journal 
literature, only articles written in'thepast two years were considered 
for inclusion. While the literature on organization development is 
expanding, the number of articles and documents dealing specifi- 
'cally with two-year colleges remains relatively small. The articles 
, and (papers included in this bibliography do not 5U deal directly 
' with the community college; however, all were selected because of 
their relevance and applicability to the two-year college setting. 

. The bibliography is organized in seven sections. The first of 
these cites additional sources of information about organization 
development theory and the conditions that are requisite for.OD 
success. The second section de«4s with specific organization devel- 
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j6pment techniques and their application in educational settings.' 
The third section cites documents and articles focusing on the role^ 
training, and activities ofTm* organizational development consul- 
tant. The fourth section provide&citations to materials dealing with 
the application of organization development theory id staff aod' 
management development "programs. Method^ of evaluating OP 

Efforts are covered in the fifth section, while the next section presents 
numerous case studies of the application of organization develop-' 
mem programs and interventions in postsecondary 4Tlsti tutions and 
'departments. Finally^severalresources th^t may be usecl in planning 
or implementing organization development programs are cited. 

The ERlC documents' (ED numbers) listed here, unless 
otherwise indicated, are available qn microfiche or in paper copy 

. from tHe EKIC Document Reproduction Service (EDRS)* Computer 
Microfilm International Corporation, P.O. Hox 190,.Arlington, VA 
22210.-The microfiche ^rke for documents under 481 pages is $0.91., 

Trices for paper copies ;}rer 1-25 pages, '$2.00; 26-50 pages, $3.65; 
51-75 pages, $5.30; and # 76-100 pages $6 t 95; for each additional 25 

, pages add $1.65. These prices are subjectlo change. Postage must be 

. -added to all orders. Abstracts 6t these and other documents in the 
juniorcollege collection are available ,upbmrequest from the ERIC 
Clearinghouse for JUniort^OlJeges, 96 Powell Library, University,of 
California, Lo^Angeles, C/C90024. . - - ' 

Organization Development Th^ory^ 

and (General Information * ~ * * 

* * * 

* Baldridge, J.V. (Ed.), and Deal, T. E. (Ed.). Managing Change in 
Educational Organizations: Sociological Perspectives, Strategies, 
and Ca§e Studies. Berkeley, Calif.: McCutchan Publishing Corp., 
1975.*(i%ailableiro.m McCiitchan Publishing Corporation, 2526 
Grove Stftet, Berkeley, Calff . 94704, $ 1 3.75); 

Presents twenty-six articles- that draw from social science 
research to investigate change processe^in educational organiza- 
tions at all levels. Major themes include organizational subsystems 
and processes involved in innovatiQn, strategies d be used to 
foster change in educational organizations, and the dynamics 6f 
educational change as revealed in case study analyses: 

Bennis/W., and Jtomieson, p. "Organisation Development at the 
Crossroads." Training Qjid Development Journal, April 1981, 

35 (4), 18-26. • v • . , . •• ; , ; ' 



r 



• * I . Examines the current state of organization development in 
, terms of applications, ttnresolied problems', and Op's pftobable 

f ,.>future role. *• ^ . . 

• # • 

• • * 

Collin, W. J- "Staff Develppmeht: An Organizational Skill for Sur- 
vival/Taper presented at the International Institute on theCom- 
munity College, Sarnia, Ontario, Canada, June 1978. 35 up. 
.(ED 172 866}. ■ • ^ > + 

Defines staff development in terms of institutional renewal 
theory and presents a model for planning, organizing, an^palyz- 1 
ing staffs development activities, programs,- and processes in the 
comniunity colleges. Reviews the literature on staff and organiza- 
^ tional development- j_ - > v 

^ **" ' ^ - 

Cope^jfe "Towarda Natural*System$ Theory of 6rganizational*Ef- 
fectiveness: Integrating Geopolitical, EJarwinistic and.Strategic 
Planning Persfcctives. M Paper presented at the Annual Meeting 

* r bf the Association for the Study of Higher Education, Washington 

* D.C, March 1981. 28 pp. (ED 203 803). 
Proposes a theory of organizational development based on 

turn*of-the-cemury geopolitical studies/and reviews the work of 
k Current organizational tnebrists to identify six strategic characteris- 
tics of effective organizations. Three of these pertain to competitive * 
advantage and three to the capaci f y to adapt. . j 

' ^ * 4 \ . 

Goddur R. framework for Analysis and Insightful Action in Orga- 
nizations. Durham, N. H.: New England Program in Teacher 
Education, 1975. 8pp. (ED 114 370). * 
% > Defines Stages of organization development as a means of 
^providing a framework within which individuals can assess where 
an organization is, wh^t might be Happening to it next, and what . 
actions can be taken to influence its future development. 

Jones,* J.^., and<^ers. "OD in the Eighties: Preliminary, j>rojec- 
% tions and Ck»n^aqsonsV- r Gxbup qnd Organization Studies, 

March 1980, 5(1), 5^/ • 
^ v Examines preliminary results of a Delphi study conducted to 
predict trends and problerps ifi t he field o f organization develop* 
ment, during the 1980s. Compares "results with data from a group of 
OD practitioners. % 

■ • \ ■• 
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Jung/C C. Organizational ! Development in Education. Preparing ^ 
. * Educational Trgining Consultants: Organizational Development * * ^ 
* 0 (PET£-lHj/?orthnd p Ore.: Northwest- Regional Educational ! 
. m 'Lab, 1977. 263 pp. (ED 144 191-ayailable ift microfiche only). 

* % %$ Provides the theoretical framework for the PETC III pro- 

gram, an instructional system for training schoel system organiza* # * 
tional dev.el6pmen^ consultants. More specifically, presents a "r 
framework for the application of organization developmeift in^du- 

catiQn*l settings*- * * • % * : 

* *% * / 

■ « * : - 4 " . . \ ' 

Rur, C. E. "OD: Perspectives* Processes and Prospects*." Training 

af m id Development Jpitrnal, April 1981 , ^ 28-30, 32-34. 

Reviews the history of organization development since 196? 

and describes ihe emerging values and historical perspectives of the 

'field. Provides a cross-section of processes and theories and clarifies % 

• the changing relationship between organization development and 
human "resource developmpm. # " ■ 

A Procedure for Strengtyening Organizational Effectiveness. 

Cleveland, Ohio: .Midjvest Organization Development Network, 
"< 1974- 18 pp. (ED 1 19 342). - ^ 

Provides a -general introduction to organization develop- 
ment. Includes a 12-step process for beginning an-OD program, an 
^ outline of seven major assumptions about organizations, an exami- 
-Anation of the professional OD specialist, ^iid a description df the . 
Midwest Organization Development ^Network. • \ 

^ .Rpwah, H. "Some Key Factors in Policy Implementation." Paper * 
v * • presented at the Annual Meeting of the, American Educational 
Research Association, San Franciscd, Calif., April 19-23, 1976. 
|6pp. (ED 122 381). 
> m ^Examines organizational factors that affect policy imple- 
mentation in public agencies, including the organization's mission, 
tKe degree of consensus on actions taken by the organization, the ' * 
limitations imposed by external agencies, and the incentives of 
individuals' working within the organization. . - 

. • . • * • ■ ' - ; " 

Warrick, D. D.*"Managing the Stress of dcganizatiqnal Develop- 
ment." Training and Development Journal," April 1981, 34 (4£ % 
36-41, m / . . , 

Emphasizes the importance of recognizing and managing the " * * * 
. ^ stress produced by organization development and Gtfcourages prac- 
« 14 * • * 
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fitibki5e4rs^ to ackrtowffdgfc^ress management as an important organ* * 
ization : development:^^/ " ' • * . 

Organization Development Techniques ' ; 

and Applications -** " * * ^ 

[*- * ' ' - * # - ' . * « 

Arte^r M. iC^Use of the Community College Goal* Inventory " 
, . (CCGI).as ari Impetus fqr Change in a Rural Community Col- /. 
^ \ If Ic S e " p ape54n*sented at the Annual Conference of the Catifoc- 

• ~ nia Association of Institutional Research? San Francisco, Calif., 

February 198U2Si>p: (ED 198 861)/. 

Describes the efforts . of Palp Verde College in California to 
* e*ffbUsh priorities for long- and short-range planning based on the . 

, result* of a survey of collegefaculty and administrators, community 
* members, trustees, and students. Reports ort areas where the CCGI . 
: * revpaled discrepancies between existing and ideal conditions. . % «- , 

& > >> 

Beatty, P. T. "A Case for^nstructional Improvement Programs in* 
Community Services." Community College Review, Fall 1980, 8 ' * 
(2). 45-49. ' - . 

. Addresses questions to deans of community services related to 
faculty, instructional, and organizational development. Recom- 
mends eleven strategies for improving instructor! through faculty 
orientations, faculty task forces, teacher resource center;, faculty 
survival guides, student service centers, mission and management 
.councils, division newsletters, annual commencements, and small 
grant funds. * ^ ' * '•-*» 

Blaesser, W. W. "Organization Change Straitegie^j^cijitate Stu- 
-JL4 ent development Models. " Paper presented aj the Annpal Meet- 
ing of the American College Personnel Association, Chicago, 111., 
* April 1976. 21 pp. (ED 131 367). 

Discusses how'ihe principles and practices of organizational 
developmenfcan be successfully applied to the student development 
* situation. Traces the history of such an approach/ 
. % * . - * • 

Derr, C. B. Major Causes of Organizational Conflict: Diagnosis for 

• Action.. Working Paper. 'Monterey, Calif.: Naval Postgraduate 

• .School, 1975. 84 pp/(ED12a«06). , 

Examines factors that cause conflict within an organization J 
and discusses alternative conflict management strategies. Details a 

^- "v ■ 122 .", ; 
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; • - s • . *' * ^' • ' 
paradigm to be used in selecting appropriate management strategies^ 
for diffejing^onflict situation^ * 

. 'Dyer,. W. G, "Selecting an Intervention toy Organization Change/' 
. N Training and Development Journal/^pril 1981 , 35 (4), 62-66, 68, 
, Discusses th^roeess of select ingan appropriate intervention 

* / sjrategy f6llowing*an organizational diagnosis. ~ * 

Hadley, (X B., and Andrews, ]. "The Development of a Question- 
naire for an Organizational Development Program at Los Ange- 
x ' . les Southwest College/' Ed. D. Practicum, Nova University, 1978. 
.:"^45^p. r (EtfliS72!^ . " . ^ ■ ■ - 

^ . Describes the creation of an organizational devel9pment 
, questionnaire covering institutional climate; supervisory, work 
0 department, Job, and institutional process indices; institutional 
results; "aftid gdai-setting'comparisons between current and ideal 
, situations. Includes a questionnaire, bibliography, and literature' 
* review on organization developments __ ^ 

\ Herzog, ^. L. "Improvjing Productivity via Organization Develop- 
ment Training and Development Journal, April 1980, 34 (4), 

v : Mr* 9 *: ~ - - * * : " c •; 

: Details a six-part process for productivity improvement 
„. ^ through OD intervention, covering awareness of needs, entry of 
specialist 3 , data collection, problem identification, action planning,, 
t * and implementation of solutions. $ , >~ 

; : - v>, r-./; . ■■■ . / ■ • • 

vV Lindquist,J fS^ra^gj>5 /or C^ng^ Berkeley Calif.: Paf ificSound- 
f . ; ings Press, 1978:. (ED 200 1 13— avaifable.in microfiche only). 
> \ . Offers strategies for change in higher education in sections 

* • ..covering: planned change theory and research, case histories qf 

planned change, and innovation* as an adaptive development. 
J Includes^bibliogra^hies. 

rMartorana, S. V.,and Kuhns, E. 'Analyzing a Force for Change: Dis- 
crepancy between Aspiration and Achievement of Institutional " 
Goals/' Paper presented at the Annual Association of Institution- 
al Research Forum, Houston, Texas, 1978. 18 pp. (ED 161 336)/ 
. , <- Analyzes the discrepancy between aspiration and achieve- 
ment of institutional goals as an important variable in monitoring 
the life cycle of an innovation through exploration to institutionali- 



zation. Explains the use of a rndgni tude estimation scaling as,a step 
toward determining goal hiatus. • • . '7 * 

Powell, G. N., and Posner, B. Z. "Managing Change: Attitudes, Tar- 

Sts, Problems, and Strategies." Group' and Organization 
^Udie?, September 1980,5 (3), 310-23.. ^ 

Details a model /to be-used by .managers in selecting an 
appropriate change strategy following an educational diagnosis. ' 

Randolph, W. A., and others. "-An Experiential Design Jor Training, 
*i« OD." TrainmgandPevelopmeqtJo'urnalWovember 1979 J3 (il),. 
76-78,. 80, 82-87; ', . ** ~ V - » ' 
. . Presents an organization training model that is eclectic,, 
inexpensive, and applicable to participants with varying degrees of 
experience. Examines the design of an OD training laboratory. 

Rogers, D. " 'General SystemsTheory/ 'Modem Organizadonal Theory,'. 
andOrganizational Communication." Paper prepared for a course 
in Speech Communication, SUNY at Buffalo, October 1973. 
. 16 pp. (ED 117 758). ... 

Describes the use of an open systems approach in the investi- 
gation of, information diffusion wfchin an. organization. Maintains 
that the use of this approach yields a better understanding of the 
communicative processes controlling an organization's activities. 

» m - - * 

Toomfa, K., and others ~'A Systems Model for Assessment and Dif- 
fusion/' Paper pftsented at the Annual Meeting of the Interna- • 
tional Communication Association, Chicago, 111., April 1975 - 
58pp.(ED 120 885) v 

Examines the use of the Florida Assessment an^ Diffusion 
System (FADS) as* tooljfor effecting organizational change. Dis- 
cusses five major FADS components: initiation, verification, prob- 
lem solving, diffusion, evaluation, and documen tatifen. 



*Walker,..P. D. "Developing a Heaflhy Climatoior Educational 
Change and administrative approach." Community College * 
'Review, Spring 1981, 8 (4), 22-27. > " * , 

Finds three areas of faculty/administrator interaction to have 
the greatest impaa on organizational* climate: goal setting arid 
internat governance,Jipplicatidn of resources; and organizational 
and personal development* Suggests strategies under each area for 
promoting a positive climate., * 
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Organizational Development Consultants 

Bell, W.,and others. Report of t1w Annual Conference for Facilita- 
tors of Organizational Development* inEducation/2nd, Eugene,* 
Oregon, February 1979, '40 pp: (ED 185 701): - j - 

* Includes presentation? and summaries o'f discussions at tfie 

conference., \' \'~_-\ 1 - - ^: • - 

Camn?ann, C. "Diagnosis and Change or Change and Diagnosis." 
* Paper presented at the Annual Convention of Ihe American Psy* 
etiological Association, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, September 
1980. 17, pp. (ED 201 947). - ? • . • 

Recognizes a preparatory dimension to the work of organize 
tional consultants, adding the preparation of organizations to con- 
duct diagnosis and change to the traditional view of the consultant's 
role. Suggests conditions under which significant intervention and 4 

changerore required before diagnosis can be conducted. 

~~ * * ** — ** • 

Chamberlain, P!C. "Improving Organizational Performance: The 
# Ktey Variables for Institutions of Higher Education/' Improving 
Human PerfwmaifeerQMartnly^mitT 1979, 8 (4), 234-41. . 
Details a set of variables to be considered by the change 
interventionist while working with higher education institutions. 

Gall, J, P.* and others. Repott of the Annual Conference forFaah- 
tatbtsof Organization development in Educatton^xd, Eugene, 
•:. Oregon, January 31-F?bruary 2,* 1980. 36 pp. (ED .185 702). " 
Describes the format and.proceedings of the conference v 

Kurpius, D. J. "OD) A Theory and Process for Influencing Human 
'-and Organization Development." Improving Human Perfor- 
mance Quarterly, Winter 1979, 5 (4), 217-26.- 
1 Of f erf a conceptual framework for organization development 
consultation in business anihigher education settings. 

Lpwman, R. L. "Constructing Relationships from which to Change 
_ Organizations." Paper presented at the Annual Convention of Jhe 
American Psychological Association, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
Septemberl980;12pp.(ED^01 937): * ' > 

Provides suggestion? for organizational consultants in their 
role as change agents for organizations. Identifies three primary m 
tasks of consultation: (1) establishing a trust relationship; (2) mak- 



ingan assessment of the* client's system; and (3) sharinga futuristic 
view- of the organization. Recommends' areas -for consultant 
training. ■*-,-*-■:> 

- * * ''*.'. 
^Varney, G. H. "Developing OD .Competencies." Training and De- 
velopmeni Journal, April .1980, 34 (4)1.30-35.. . ' » 

Defines the organization professional in term* of personal 
traits and requisite competencies. Outlines a learning sequence'for 
OD skills developmenPand presents a skills assessment scale for 
seif-evahiation. *~; - * > * & 

Staff and Management Development - - \ 

t Claxton, C: S. "Cbmprehens'xeStaff Development in the Commu- 
nity College: Implications for the Office of InstitutionalResearch 
♦ and Planning.** Paper presented at" the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, New York N Y 
April 1977; 13 pp. (ED 136^*). /, . . ' 

-; - OuHines areas wherethe QfTfoeqf Institutional Rese^ch and 
Planning (OIRP) can use its expertise injtaff arid° orgamHlion 
-development. Suggests that the OIRP servTas aJcey resource in 
assessing staff development needs, establishing programgoals, and 
evaluating goal attainments: •"— '-r: ------ 

Dillon-Peterson, B. (ED.), and others. Statf Development! Organi- 
zation Development. Alexandria, Va.: Association for Supervi- ; . 
sion and Curriculum Development, 1981. 150 pp. (ED 196 919— 
available in microfiche only). ' ' : - 

Covers in six chapters:* (ff staff and organization develop- - 
ment-froma J981 perspective, (2) s*taff development from the perspec- 
tive of individual change, (3) organizational development as a tool, 
for educational change, (4) models for designing* effective staff' 
develc^meriL.programs,1(5) methods* of evaluating staff develop- 
ment, and (6) a istaffjdevelopment scenario, for the future. . . 

Harnmons, J. O. "Staff D<*yelopmenUsJto_Enough.'' Paper pre- • 
sented at, the Annual Meeting of The NauOjial^Council^ofStaff, 
Program, and Organizational Development, Dallas, Texas, Sum- 
mer 1978. 17 pp. (ED 194. 144), 

"Arguesihat. staff development activities that affect profes- 
sional ability nutft be coupled with organizational development 
efforts if "employee motivation and organizational climate are to be 



^mi£wy yfoyspl promoting change and factors that 

^impede organizational development. " \ r ~ . % "~ r r - 

- « _ - > , -* »,--._- 

ST. v - . V ' / r 

~„ Houston, R. (Ed*), and others!" Staff Development and Educa- 
> tional Change* Washington, D. CJ.: Association of Teacher Edu* 
- cators; and Omaha: Center for Urban Education, University of 

* -Nebraska, 1980^15(5. pp/(ED 193 227— available in microfiche 
v qnly). /. * • , " ^ . ' ' r . 

.* * / . Considers the long-range goals of staff development, -the : 

. behaviors of participants, the interface of existing organizational 
structures, and the - mechanisms fox^ program planning arid 

^^jdevelopment.. . . , 



Kozoll, C. Ei, and others. "Sfaff and Organizational Develop- 
ment: An Analysis of Their Interaction in a Community College 
Setting and Resulting Changes." Paper prepared forthe Adult 
„ Education Research Conference, San Aiyonio, Texas7 April 

t 1978^20 pp. (EJQH52 989)._^-: ~7ZL J / . .. / \ 

r . Describes a proj^cf undertaken by a university to develop 
iri*service staff development programs for $0Q part-time v fatulty 
members at three community ccilleges. The university project * 
staCf functioned as process consultants. A major project outcome 
was the recognition of the link between staff and organizational 
development. , **• 

Koioll, C. E.Tand Moore, D. JE., Jr. "Professional GrowtH vs. Fis- 
, cal Restraint.*' Community College Frontiers, Summer 1979, 
*>(4), 18-22. , \ . . / • t \ 

Keynotes the problems of organization and staff development 
programs during times of, fiscal scarcity. Spggests a four-phase 
process" to unify staff and organization developments Offers plan- 
ning and evaluation criteria to facilitate decision making arid con- 
solidate money forJiighjimpacLprogrammihg. ~* ~ 

Management .Development and ^Training , Program for Colleges 
an^Uniyersities.JProgram Handbook, May 1978. Coconut Grove, 
°f1a.: Higher Education Management Institute, ^1978: 93 pp! 

. J£D 159946).* . 

Outlines the background and activities of a Managemen t 

training, and development program implemented' in five phases; 

introduction, needs assessment, action planning, implementation, 



an*cvaluatmn. A bibliography, survey data, and samgle modules 
\ yare appended. 1 • * 4 . . 

Whitcpmb, D. Bi and Beck; U,Lj "Institutional Mission ^and 
Fatuity Development^ Pa^rprcsented^ttheAnhuairMeeting 
of the National CoUiicil for Social Studies, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, Deoerhber 1980. lffpp.;(ED* 195 198). • 

Consicflrs faculty development ?n relation to student needs- 
through ihstructionafdevelopment, faculty needs through personal 
and professional development, and institutional needs through a 
,~focus on organizational development. $ , 

" ■* * •; * 

_ Evaluation of Organization ijeyelopmcnt 

Barry, J. R. "Evaluating Organizational Consultation in a C^ang- 
— irig World." Papeij presented at the Annual Convent ion of the 
American Psytholo^ical Association, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
September 1980; IS pp; (ED 198 437).^ ' * : 
Suggests criteria for evaluating orgahizational consultation 
and identifies the factors which make these efforts difficult to assess. 
Discusses criteria including client satisfaction and participant 
flexibility % 

King, v D. C, and Sherwobd, J. J.- Monitoring the Process and 
Evaluating the Results^ of Organization Development. Paper 
No. 452. Lafayette, IndJHerman C. Krannert Graduate School of 
Industrial- Administration, Purdue University, 1974. 28 pp. 
(ED 114 932). 1; \' « « 

Describes five alternatives for evaluating^organization devel- 
opment projects. Examines advantages and disadvantages of «ach 
method and discusses dbs^acles presented by various-parties to the 
evaluation effort. j s \. 

St. John, E. P., and Weathersby, G. B. Institutional Development 
^^7^tg^ef^damidn:^ Conceptual Framework\iorJEwlkation: 
*Appendix.B. The Development of Institutions of Higher Educa^ 
tion: Theory arid Assessment oflmplact of Fopr Possible Areas of 
federal Intervention. Cambridge, Mass.: Graduate School of Edu- 
cation, Harvard University, 1977~(ED 148 243). ; 
% Applies theories of economic and organizational develop- 
ment io the creatidA of a conceptual framework for the evaluation 
of the impact of institutional improvement programs.. Suggests 



hew* ai vsequential pattgrn of development can be used to diagp- , 
_ ^ iiase. an ^ institution's cuirait^state ot development. Provides a 
bibliography. ' «' 



Case Studies 




Barnette, J. J. "The Rolc'of Evaluation, in Organization Devefep* 
: ment. Evaluation in Support of the Pennsylvania ABE Improve- 
ment Program/' Paper pre^nted at the Annual Meeting of the 
* -American Educational Research Association, New* York, N.Y., • 
, April 1977. 22 pp. (ED 152 824— available in microfiche only). ; 

Defines organizational development and describes the con- 
text, input, process, and product (CIPP) evaluation paradigm used 
J>y the Planning Studies in Continuing; Education Division of the 
Pennsylvania State University in support of the organizational 
development of the Pennsylvania Adult Basic Education Program. 

Booth; D. The Making of a Good Department. Structure and Process 
in Departmental Development. Paper presented*at the Annual 
Meeting of the Canadian Sociology and Anthropology Associa- 
tidnrEdmpnton, Alberta, Canada, 1978. 27 pp> (ED 203 821). 
Reviews the process used by the sociology department at the 
University of Windsor, Ontario to resolve conflict and polarization 
problems. 'Discusses the strategies used and the new departmental 
structures developed. , . ' 

DiCarlo, R. Institutional Goals/ Objectives for the Academic Year 
1 980-1981: Report of the Retreat (Planning Session (June 25-27, 
1980). Greenfield, Mass.: Greenfield Community College, 19801 
50 pp. (ED 196 495). 

Describes Greenfield's planning retreat, which involved- 

faulty, administration and staff in the development of institutional 

goals and objectives. Includes results of the evaluation of ti^e retreat 

by participants. * 4 



r^EIKwnTNr^^ T^CCC Institxdional Develops 

ment Program: Organizational 9%ange fro/n the Chief Execu- 
•* - " tive's Perspective. Cleveland, Ohio: Cuyahoga Community Col; * 
" ; lege, 1978, 33 pp. (ED 179 256). . ; < % 

■* Describes Cuyahoga Community College's three-phase insti- 
tutional development program that sought to provide systematic 



and uniform college planning and management procedures* Major 

Accomplishments are detailed and suggestions 'are provided. y. 

* j * - > * ** 

,0. , * 

JJopdwiri; N. L., and DiCarlo, RTD.- the Greenfield Plan) AnAp- 
*>* proach to Organizational Development. Greenfield, Mass.: 

nfitfd^onnnunit)r€blleger 1 979^ppr(ED496 49*); 

Describes Greenfield Community College's participatory 
management process, which incorporates a reorganized governance 
structure, data collection, a mechanism for establishing and imple- 
menting institutional goals, andan evaluation component.' 

McGarry, N. S, "Counselors and Faculty: Synthesis of Servicelor 
Holistic Education. A Communtty College Action Program for 
Organizational Development." E*. D. Praaicum, Nova Univer- 
sity, 1975, 273 pp. (ED 138901). 7 . - " K ' * 
' Discusses a community college action program in which a 
modified Delphi technique was used to ; create within faculty and 
.counselors ?n awareness of the need to break down the artificial 
barrier^between the two groups and to focus attention on the 
(romm^ality^oftheir perceptions and goals. * » 

^ ' » ' 

Mclntyre, M. "Organization Development: A Case Study in Block- 
ages.' ' Journal of Physical Education and Recreation.* March 
-190.1,52 (3), 7U74. / , . ' , 

Examines standard procedures in organization development. 

* » . ' * 

Pesuth, F. X. "A Survey of The Management System at St. Peters- 
burg Junior College Using Likeit's Profile.'- Ed. D. Practicum, 
Nova University, 1976. 47 pp. tED 129 342). 

* Describes a study conducted afcSt. Petersburg Junior College 
of current perceptions and future expectations of organ izatiohal . 
climate held by faculty, professional personnel, and upper-leWl 
management. Recommends a number of organizational develop- 
ment interventions to reduce the discrepancy among the groups. 

*. « * • « * » « 

Price, R. D. 'Managing the Instructional Development Process." 

^~~Paper presented aT Ifie Association fofEducational Communica- 

tion§ and Technology Annual Conference; Anaheim, California, 

. 1976: 23 pp. (ED J25 529).; * 

Describes the efforts of the Office of -Health-Services Educa- 

tion anc\ Research at Michigan State University to clarify the func- 
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iiofttmi planning, organization, coordination, monitoring,, and 
assessing instructional development projects. 

Priest, B: J., and PJckelman, J. E. Increasing Productivity in the 
i Comrtunily College: *An Action-Oriented Approach. Washing- 
' ton, D.C.: American Association^ Community and Junior Col- 
^ 7 leges r 4»7«.40.pp^(ED425 721). — 

Defines and discusses the concept of educational productivity 
and describes the step-by-step procedure used ?t the Dallas County 
Community . College District to identify ways of increasing 
cost-effectiveness." - 

Rose, C.,and others. Organizational Development Project U.C.Sff. 
School of Dentistry. Summary Report. Los Angeles, Calif.: Eval- 
uation and Trajning Institute, 1979. 10 pp. (ED 175 354). 
v Describes a two-part organizational development effort*car- 
ried out at the School of Dentistry of the-JJniversity of California, 
San Francisco. The needs assessment phase identified critical organ- 
izational and curricular problems, recommended appropriate 
points for intervention, and designed an ongoing program for 
planned* change and institutional renewal. Trie second phase 
focused on defining curricular goals and objectives. 

Resources ~ ' 

* - 

Cresswell, A., and others. School Business Management Techni- 
Qu&: A Compendium. Albany: New Yc>rk State Association of 
School Business Officials; and Albany: State University of New 
YorM$80. 96 Rp. (ED 182-826— available in microfiche only)/ 
Describes approximately thirty management science and 
organizational behavioral techniques in terms of the mechanics of 
tusing the technique, specify applications, and requirements and 
constraints. Includes-general management techniques, data analy- 
sis techniques) decision-making techniques, planning techniques, 
and management and organizational development techniques. . 

** . " • 
Ehly, S. and Eliason, M. "Organizational Development: A 

Collection of References from Education, Psychology, and 

— Business/^ -Unpublished . bibliographV, May 1980. 25. pp. 

(EDJ90 940). • \ ♦ . v ■; 

Bibliography focusing on organizational development in 

educational settings, and on organizational development theory and 

practical applications. Citations are not annotated. 
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Goc&u, Jt. Handbook for Supervision of Personnel in Performunce 
.B^sfrf Management Organizations. Durham, NJ.H. New EnglanH 
ProgranTin Teacher Education, 1975: 21 pp. (ED III 790). 

Provides rating scale*, performance analysis form*, and other 
materials that can, be used in specifying organization objectives, 
detailing the individual employee's ible in supporting thfse obje'c- 
lives, and identifying performance evaluation criteria in terms of. 
organization requirements. Discusses the use of these materials in ] 
negotiating written^ performance contracts between employees and 
supervisors. . i: 

i * • 

Hoffman, CJ K. A Catalogue of Products That Can Aid Schools in 
v Doing Organizational Development and Needs Assessment. Tal- j 
» lahassee: Florida State Dq>artment of Education 1979. 40 pp. " 
. (EP 181 561). 

Reviews products and publications designed to help schools 
understand and become more skilled in group process, interper- 
sonal communication, group problem Solving, planning* for 
change, and'improving relationships in complex school organiza- 
tions. Additionally, reviews needs'assessment products and informa*- 
tion. Annotations provide information on types of faculty activities, 
personnel requirements, yme, heeds, expected" outcomes, and 
sources of furtherinformationr. ~ ~ * . ,_ — * 

Organizational Development Workbook. VolurrH I. Washington^ 
. K D.C.: Aurora Associates, 1980. 174 pp. (ED J88.030). * 

Provides instructions, and practice instruments for imple- 
menting four phases of organizational development: (I) initiation, 
of thechange process; (2) development pf organizational change/in- 
tervention plans; (3) implementation" of jp]anned organization 

improvement; and (4) evaluation of the effort. / 

- "~ * , 

Organizational Development Workbook. Volume II. Washington, 
D.C.: Aurora Associates, 1980. 180 pp^(ED 188 031). 

Presents a hypothetical example of the organizational devel- 
opment process designed to "help the user understand the utility of 
the organizational development model. . * ' 

Pino, R. F.j and Emory, R. P. Instructional Strategies. Preparing 
Educational Training Consultants: Organizational Development 
(PETC-III). Portland, Oregon: Northwest Regional Educational 



Labcjratory/1977. 144 pp. v (ED 144 192— available in microfiche 
only)/ ~ * * 

- An instructional manual fcfruse by senior trainers in charge 
of PfiTC-IH programs. "Outlines instructional- strategies and 
includes samples of memos, work Assignments, and additional * J 
resources. * • ' K • • 

Pino! R. F., and Emory, R. P. Participant Materials. Preparing Edu- 
cational Training Consultants: Organizational* Development 
(PETC-III): 410 pp. (ED 144 193-ayailable in microfiche only). 

- Presents' procedural guidelines, instructional materials, and 
relevant background information and theoretical data for use by the " 
participants in the PETC-III program. Corresponds to the instruc- 1 
tional strategies suggested in the trainers* manual (ElJ 144 192). ' 

Ward, W., and others. Providing, Organizational Development 
\ Skills (PODS): A Combined Training Program^JPonlarvd, 
Ore.: Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1976.^221 pp. 
^<ED 141190). \ . # t *-* 

Describes the PODS program, a series height instructional 
systems that together are intended to provide educators with the 
knowledge, skills, aud sensitivities to organize and manage educ^ 
tional systems in a more relevant, humane, effective, and efficient 
way* Reviews organizational, development theory, presents case 
studies, and proposes an implementation strategy. - 
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